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rebuilt by their proprietor. 
As the boundaries of 
London are enlarged, the 
surrounding pasture-land is gradually swallowed 
up; but in this case only fields “where the 
robbers lie in wait” were destroyed ; for there 
were no fields of wholesome grass :— 


* A marshy spot, where not one patch of 
No stunted shrub, nor sickly one soy anny 


Thus writes Mrs. Gascoigne, who has sung the 
glories of London’s most distinguéd quarter, and 
describes its former state as follows :— 
... + Belgravia’s waste. 

Dreary indeed it seem’d, and full of awe! 

I saw not much,—but quaked at what I saw! 

Spirits of evil seem’d to me to brood 

O’er that forlorn, mysterious neighbourhood, 

Prowling with stealthy, treacherous step around 

ae on the © p, unwholesome ground, 

sounds unearthly,—voices strange and deep, 
Fell on my ear, and often scared my sleep."* “ 


The name Belgravia was at first merely a 
convenient term to express the fashionable 
squares and streets around Belgrave-square. 
We remember a leiter so addressed by John 
Britton, writing to the creator of the district, 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt, which had been forwarded 
by the post-office to Hungary, and came back 
to Britton after many days. But the title 
gradually became recognised, and has now 
almost pressed out of existence the proper name 
of the district. Pimlico is one of those place- 
names for which no thoroughly satisfactory 
etymology has ever been proposed. The word 
frequently occurs in the writings of the old 
dramatists of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, where it seems sometimes intended to 
designate a man, sometimes a drink, and at 
other times a place. In “‘ News from Hogsdon” 
(1598), we find,—“‘ Have at thee then, my merrie 
boys, and hie for old Ben Pimlico’s nut-brown.” 
Here is the man. In Robert Greene’s comedy, 
“Tu Quoque,” the place is referred to. Sir 
Lionel Rich says,—“I sent my daughter as far 
as Pimlico for a draught of Derby ale, that it 
may bring colour into her cheeks.” Nearly 
eighty years after this last passage was written, 
the liquor “Pimlico” is mentioned in the 
“ Counter Rat” (1670) :— 
ts . . 
foand peter tea seine mien | case, 
Nor Mean nor Treble now take place, 


But Tenor, 
A Counter-Tenor is that note. 
Tho’ easy, ’tis ne'er sung by rote, 
But got with wetting well your throat 
With claret, 
Or stout March beer, or Windsor ale, 
Or Labour-in-vain (so seldom stale), 
Or Pimlico, whose too great sale 
Did mar it.” 





The explanation of this seeming contradiction 
usually given is that Ben Pimlico kept a house 
of entertainment at Hoxton, which was a popular 
place of resort for pleasure-seckers in the days 
of Good Queen Bess, and that the liquor he sold 
and the place where he sold it gradually came 
to be known by his name. Pimlico thus being 
understood to mean a place of public entertain. 
ment, the name would be likely to be given to a 
house of the same character in another quarter ; 
and a passage in Ben Jonson’s “ Alchemist” 
seems to corroborate this view :— 
* Gallants, men and women, 
And of all sorts, iag-rag, been seen to flock here 


In threaves, these ten weeks, as to a second Hogsden 
In days of Pimlico and Eyebright,”’ 


The first mention of the Pimlico near Chelsea 
is in the parish books of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields for 1626, and one little point that makes 
it probable that this Pimlico took its name from 
the one ai Hoxton, is that at both places there was 
a Willow-walk. It is curious, however, that as 
there are places in Wales, Lancashire, and the 
Chiltern Hills, named Piccadil'y, so there are 
Pimlicos in Yorkshire, at Cudham in Kent, and 
near Clitheroe in Lancashire, and also one at 
Bankside. 

To return to our Pimlico. It lies between St. 
James’s Park, the River Thames, the village of 
Chelsea, Hyde Park-corner, and the hamlet of 
Knightsbridge, and appears to have been first 
inhabited about the year 1680. In 1687 four 
persons are described in the rate-books of St. 
Martin’s as living in it, viz., the Duke of Grafton, 
Lady Stafford, Thomas Wilkins, and Dr. Crispin. 
The Duke of Grafton lived at Arlington House, 
afterwards Buckingham House, and now Buck- 
ingham Palace; and Lady Stafford at Tart Hall, 
in James-street, Westminster. Pimlico, or Bel- 
gravia, is in the manor of Ebury, which belonged 
to John de Benstede, in the reign of Edward I., 
and that king granted to the said John, in 1307, 
a licence to fortify his manor-house. By skip- 
ping over a little more than two centuries, we 
arrive at the time when the manors of Eybury, 
Neyte, and Hyde were exchanged by the Abbey 
of Westminster with Henry VIII. for the dis- 
solved Priory of Hurley, in Berkshire. In the 
Act of Parliament (28 Henry VIII., c. 49) by 
which the exchange was confirmed, the manor 
of Ebury is stated as lately in the occupation 
of Richard Whashe, and a person of that name 
rented the more considerable part of it 
known as Ebury Farm (which contained 430 
acres) in 1592, direct from Queen Elizabeth. 
The manor afterwards became the property of 
the Davis family, who owned it for a long period 
of time, until 1665, on the 2nd of July, in which 
year Alexander Davis, the last male of the 
family, died. His only daughter and heiress, 
Mary, married Sir Thomas Grosvenor on October 
10, 1676, and on her death, in January, 1730-31, 
the manor devolved upon her husband, in whose 
family it has remained to the present time, 
the Marquis of Westminster being the Lord of 
the Manor of Ebury. The increase of Pimlico 
owes its origin to the existence within its limits 
of the residence of the king and queen. 
George III. foresaw that many persons would be 
drawn towards the place where he himself lived, 
and therefore when he was adding a portion of 
the Green Park to the gardens of Buckingham 
House, he desired that some fields, which were 
to be sold for 20,0001., should be bought for him ; 
bat George Grenville, the Prime Minister, 
refused to sanction any such expenditure. In 
consequence, the building of Grosvenor-place 
was commenced in 1767, and the king’s grounds 
were overlooked by the dwellers in the new 
houses, much to his annoyance. Streets running 
out of the main line were also hrilt, but all 
these were terminated by high mud-banks, which 
formed a boundary that few felt any wish to 
cross. Beyond were the Five Fields, which 





* Belgravia: a Poem. Second edition. London, 1851, 
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Mr. Thomas Cubitt and Mr. Seth Smith took 
leases from the Earl of Grosvenor, and built 
Belgravia. 
* What name 

Shall fair Belgravia’s sons transmit to fame? 

Who raised.a town where once a marsh had been, 

And fenced with palaces our noble Queen ? 

Thine be the praise, O Cubitt! thine the hand 

That being gave, to what thy mind had plann’d! 

That Gquatd Balgvenin from the dust to rise 

_— might te oe name t’immortalise ! 

A fairer wreath than Wren’s should crown thy brow: 

He raised a dome,—a town unrivall'd thou! 

Of course we are not bound to endorse this 
last assertion, notwithstanding the regard in 
which we hold the memory of Thomas Cubitt. 

The Five Fields obtained that name from 
being divided into five parts by the paths that 
intersected them. The only road across was a 
trackway for the use of the farmers and 
gardeners, and this was formed into a public 
road in the reign of Charles II., when it was 
found to be a near way from Whitehall to 
Hampton Court. This road was very insecure, 
and for many years soldiers patrolled the ground, 
fifty-two privates and six non-commissioned 
officers being told off for the service. Half of 
this number were on duty every alternate night, 
but [when there were gala nights at Ranelagh 
still more were required. It was always thought 
advisable for those who wished to cross the fi-ids 
to wait until a sufficient number (to insure 
proper protection against the gangs of robbers 
who frequented the place) were collected 
together, and ‘then all sallied forth under the 
guidance of two men who carried lanterns on 
long poles. This was the King’s-road, which 
is now built upon, and rans from Backingham 
Palace wall, through Eaton-square, to Sloane- 
square. Asa strong instance of the dangers of 
the King’s-road, it is sufficient to mention that 
Grosvenor Bridge was formerly named Bloody 
Bridge,* and before it was built in a regular 
manner in the reign of Charles II. was only a 
foot-bridge, consisting merely of a plank or 
board. In the Chelsea registers for 1590 there 
is the following erftry, “John Dukes was this 
year enjoined to make a causie at Bloody Gate,” 
and in Read’s Journal for May 24, 1753, we fiad 
that “on Saturday evening last, February 24th, 
a servant belonging to Mrs. Temple was robbed 
and barbarously wounded near Bloody Bridge, 
in the King’s-road, leading from Chelsea. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Amelia coming 
from Hampton Court, hearing a man groaning, 
ordered her servant to stop ; and it proving to be 
the man above-mentioned, he was taken behind 
the coach and brought to town; and her High- 
ness ordered all possible care to be taken of 
him.” Still later, in the last century, the stage- 
coach that ran from town to Chelsea was fre- 
quently stopped by highwaymen. The Five 
Fields are mentioned both in the Tatler and the 
Spectator. In the former we read (No. 34), “I 
fancied I could give you an immediate descrip- 
tion of this village [Chelsea] from the Five 
Fields, where the robbers lie in wait, to the coffee- 
house where the literati sit in council.” The 
notorious Jerry Abershaw lived at a house near 
the Willow-walk, which was afterwards the head. 
quarters of those who delighted in duck-hunting 
and bull and bear baiting. The Five Fields were 
much frequented by the men and women who 
took their pleasure in brutal sports, and every 
Good Friday large numbers resorted to the place 
to witness the cock-fighting that was always 
practised on that day. Most of these persons 
belonged to the lower classes, but a higher 
order of persons were often to be found here, 
and these were the duellists. In the reign 
of Charles I.a duel took place between Lord 
Mohun and a foreign nobleman. The English 
lord was killed, and there was some suspicion 
of foul play. The darkest picture has usually a 
bright spot of some kind in it, and there is some- 
thing cheerful to be said even of the Five Fields. 





* Faulkner, in his “ History of Chelsea,” says that this 





remained a desolate waste until 1825, when 


is called Blandel Bridge in old records. 
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The old herbalists frequented them, and gathered 
the “wild clary” and the bitter cresses that 
grew along the river's bank. Swift, when 
writing in 1711 of his walk into London from 
Chelsea, says, ‘the hay smells so sweet as we 
walk through the flowery meads ;” but, he adds, 
“the haymaking nymphs are perfect drabs.” 
There is still an historical incident to mention 
which illustrates the retired character of these 
fields in the reign of Charles I. Hampden, 
“ King” Pym, and other of the Parliamentary 
leaders of those disturbed times, found it a con. 
venient place for private consultations, and seem 
frequently to have used it for that purpose. 
Lord Clarendon relates that he was once dining 
at Pym’s lodgings in company with Hampden, 
Marten, and Fiennes, when the latter proposed 
a ride in the fields. Here the conversation 
turned upon’ the Episcopacy Bill, which was 
then agitating the public mind, and Fiennes 
asked Hyde why he adhered so strongly to the 
church, and expressed the opinion that blood 
would be shed before certain proposed changes 
were submitted to. This, Clarendon adds, was 
the first positive declaration he had heard from 
any particular man of the party. 

We must now pass on from the past history 
of Pimlico to the present state of Belgravia. It 
happened at the time when it was decided to 
raise a new town upon the site of the miserable 
“Five Fields” that the formation of the St. 


Katharine’s Docks was projected, and the Earl | 


of Grosvenor, taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, obtained for the improvement of his 
property the soil which was excavated there. 

Belgrave-square (called by Faulkner in his 
** History of Chelsea,” “ Lord Grosvenor’s new 
magnificent square ’’) is 684 ft. long, and 637 ft. 
broad, and is one of the finest open spaces in 
London. It was designed by George Basevi, 
-and commenced in the year 1825. The detached 
villas, however, were designed by Mr. H. E. 
Kendall and other architects. The square takes 
its name from the village of Belgrave, in Leices- 
tershire, where the Marquis of Westminster has 
considerable property. The architect’s name is 
prominently recorded on one of the porches on 
the south side of the square. Although its his- 
tory is very recent, it can boast of several dis- 
tinguished inhabitants, and Mrs. Gascoigne 
writes of it, rightly or wrongly,— 

‘ e 
** Nought that is rude nor mean, may venture there.” 


The detached mansion in the south-west corner 
was built for Mr. Kemp, of Kemp-town, Brighton, 
and in 1837 became the residence of the cele. 
brated Lord Hill, who was commander.-in-chief 
for many years. General Sir George Murray 
died at No. 5, in 1846, and Napoleon III.’s well. 
known ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
M. Drouyn de I’ Huys, lived for a time at No. 10. 
The late Duchess of Kent lived at No. 36 
{sometimes called Ingestre House) in 1840; 
and at No. 16 most of the celebrities of the 
day have met beneath the hospitable roof of 
the late Sir Roderick Murchison. Other former 
inhabitants of this square to be mentioned are 
Mr. James Goding, the picture-collector; Field- 
Marshal Lord Combermere; Lord Herbert of 
Lea; the last of the Dukes of Gordon; and the 
last male representative of the Scrope family, 
who published “Days of Deer-stalking,” in 
1839; “ Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing,” in 
1843; and died at his house here on July 20th, 
1852, in the 81st year of his age. 

Eaton-square was set out by Messrs. Cubitt, 
and commenced in 1827, but was not wholly 
completed until 1853. Its name is taken from 
Eaton Hall, Cheshire, the chief country-seat of 
the Grosvenor family. We are accustomed to 
squares that are not squares, but Eaton-square 
is one of the most extreme instances of an 
oblong square in London. It is 1,637 ft. 
long and 371 ft. broad: thus its length is 
more than four times its breadth. The public 
road runs through it from end to end; a road 
which long remained in a highly unsatisfactory 
state, but the return of which to cleanliness is 
celebrated by the poet we have quoted :— 

“* The square of Eaton—theme of discord dire !— 

Has cleansed, at last, its fearful road from mire,” 

At the east end of the square is St. Peter’ 
Church, designed by Henry Hakewill, and built 
in 1826, but burat in 1835, and lately added to 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Blomfield. 

This square is a favourite one, and has its full 
share of members of past and present ministries 
among its inhabitants. The late Ralph Bernal 
formed his magnificent collection of artistic 
treasures at No. 75, and died in that house in 
1853. In the same year Lord Chancellor Truro 


died at No. 83. No. 71 was for some years the 
official residence of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons before the Palace at Westminster was 
completed, and here Viscount Eversley (then 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre), held his levees. Other 
noted inhabitants to be mentioned, are Lord 
Alvanley, whose jokes figure so largely in 
“ Raikes’s Diary’; Admiral Sir Edward Cod- 
rington, the hero of the battle of Navarino ; 
General Codrington, one of the commanders-in- 
chief in the Crimean war, and the well-known 
Jacob Omnium (M. J. Higgins), whose tall 
figure was at one time frequently depicted in 
“Punch’s ” cartoons, and was often to be seen 
in Hyde Park. 

There is little to be said of the other Belgra- 
vian squares. Chester-square was built about 
the year 1840, and takes its name from the city 
where much of the Marquis of Westminster's 
property is situated. Its appearance is greatly 
improved by the handsome church of St. Michael, 
designed by Mr. Cundy. 

Victoria-sqnare, a poor little out-of-the-way 
place, without any enclosure, was built about 
the year 1836. There is an interest attached to 
No. 8,as it was the last London residence of 
the poet Campbell. A statue of the Queen, on 
a globe, which once stood in the centre of the 
square, was taken away a few years ago. 

Ebury-square is on the site of the old Ebury 
Farm, and Eccleston-square takes its name from 
Eccleston in Cheshire, where the Marquis of 
Westminster has a large property. 

We shall close our present account of the 
Belgravian squares with a notice of Lowndes. 
square, which more properly belongs to Knights- 
bridge. In Thomas Faulkner's ‘ Chelsea,” 
published in 1829, the site is described as a 
meadow, which was let to Mr. Cubitt, by Mr. J. 
Lowndes, of Chesham. Close by this meadow 
formerly stood a famous old place of entertain- 


was dressing to receive her guests, when a note 
was brought to her, a reminder from a lady of 
rank that she was expected to dine with her 
that same evening, an engagement she had 
utterly forgotten. The hour she had named 
for her own dinner was six, that of the one she 
was invited to, seven. Her mind was made up 
in an instant. She finished her toilet, received 
her company, sat down with them to dinner, 
and a few minutes before seven informed them 
of her dilemma, begged them to excuse her for 
an hour or two, and finish their dinner quietly, 
she would rejoin them as speedily as possible, 
Off she drove to her friend’s, dined there, and 
returned before nine, bringing with her the 
poet Moore, and several other desirable additions 
to her own vane : : 

The squares have lately been quite eclipsed in 
splendour by the new houses that have been 
erected in other parts of Belgravia. A few 
years the late Marquis of Westminster 
planned the rebuilding of a large portion of his 
property, and the result has been the erection of 
the Belgravia Mansions and the immense houses 
in Grosvenor-gardens, forming a very remark- 
able neighbourhood, 





OLD FASHIONS. 


THERE are people who can give a grace to any 
caprice, and make slaves of the judgments of 
the rest of the world. Happily or unhappily, 
however, they are few in number, and generally 
so well conscious of their own eccentricities, that 
they are able on the least provocation to become 
more piquant than ever by their grave, serious 
soberness. We have little to do here with the 
head practitioners of these delightful arts,—to 
whom setting the fashion must be an enjoyable 
mixture of self-confidence and masterly skill,— 





ment, known as “ The Wor!d’s End,” which was 
visited by that indefatigable sight-seer Pepys, | 
and is mentioned in Congreve’s “ Love for) 
Love.” The first houses in the square were | 
built about 1836, but the whole place was not 
completed until 1849. Mrs. Gascoigne, while 
painting in brilliant colours the whole of Bel- 
gravia, reserves her greatest enthusiasm for the 
square where her own home is :— 
‘Nor whilst my muse still haunts these favourite 
bounds, 
Shall she forget to sing thy square, O Lowndes! 
Harbour of peace, near whick the troubled sea 


Of human traffic roars unceasingly, 
Yet enters not, though day by day it swells 


Fiercer and fiercer. 
Sir William Molesworth, Sir William Tite, Mr. 
Brassey, the contractor, and Mr. Leader, once 
M.P. for Westminster, were inhabitants of the 
square. M. J. Higgins (Jacob Omnium), 
already mentioned,— 


** A man whom rage and clamour ne’er withstood 
The well-known champion of the neighbourh 17? 


lived at No. 1 before he removed to Eaton. 
square. The value of the houses here has 
greatly increased. For one of them, on the 
west side of the square, when first built, the 
sum of 4,0001. with 1,000l. afterwards for the 
improved ground-rent was paid. About a year 
ago the lease of a similar house on the same 
side, at the original ground rent, 101., and with 
about forty-five years to run, was sold at auction 
for 9,5001. 

Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatches, lived at No. 33; and 
Mrs. Gore, the novelist, at No. 42, Lowndes. 
street. In 1837, Mrs. Gore was living in Paris, 
in the Place Vendéme; and Mr. Planché, in his 
“ Recollections’ gives a curious account of her 
mode of literary work. He asked her one day 
how she managed to write the multifarious 
works that issued from her pen, and she replied, 
“TI receive, as you know, a few friends at five 
o'clock nearly every evening. They leaye me 
at ten or eleven, when I retire to my own room, 
and write till seven or eight in the morning. 
I then go to bed till noon, when I breakfast ; 
after which I drive out, shop, pay visits, and 
return at four to dress for dinner, and as soon 


and more or less malicious pleasure in the dis- 
comfiture of others. But something of the same 
sort finds its way into most of the occupations 
that depend on ready wit and good training. Did 
not Scott, after reading an historical romance in 
his own manner, say of his imitators, with a proud 
humility, in the language of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, “ Ay; they do well enough, if they be 
disposed, and so do I, too; they fool it with a 
better grace, but I do it more natural”? And 
might not more than one modern architect pro- 
vide himself with this useful phrase for his occa- 
sional consolation, when he thinks he sees but 
little honour coming to some special manner of 
his choice ? 

Perhaps, when people measure acts by a good 
high standard, there is not much to be said for 
anything but the following of the dictates of the 
best and most cultivated judgment, looking at 
things in bright white light,— without condescen- 
sion to what is felt to be second-rate, or even 
lower, albeit pleasant enough and enjoyable in 
its way. When the formation and exhibition of 
human character is in question this is always 
tacitly acknowledged. The high types of heroism 
and self-devotion in manifestation of more than 
average virtue actually effect something like 
what is known in other ways as supererogation. 
They render it possible for the rest of us,—not 
formed with souls of so fine temper,—to draw 
breath in a purer moral air as the result of their 
victories or struggles. 

In spoken truth too, in the forms of high 
endeavour, this is at once accepted. A great 
epic or any work conceived on a grand plan, 
and carried through with all the force of a rare 
nature, and its resulting rank among the 
precious things of the earth ;—the mastery of the 
sculptor rendering instinct with spirit the dull 
matter, the vehicle of his craft, and that for no 
trivial purpose, but as the result of a thought 
strong enough to touch all his fellows :—these 
are but the commonplace examples adduced by 
all our teachers to illustrate the different scales 
of human work. There is no condemnation of 
lesser things, or want of perfect appreciation of 
them shown or implied in such teaching: the 
decisions may fairly be come to without that 
being even suggested. Addressing children the 





as my friends have departed, go to work again 
as before.” 

: At No. 11, William-street, Lowndes-square, 
lived for many years Lady Morgan, of whom 
Mrs. Gascoigne writes :— 
‘* Endow’d with manly powers, a woman’s quill 

Can treat and master every theme at will.” 
Anecdotes of this lady were at one time very 
numerous, but the following, related by Mr. 
Planché, is characteristic. She had invited a 








large party to dinner, and on the day specified 


case is stated very simply :-—“ The horse is nobler 
than the fly ; there is involved in his powers, his 
aptitudes, his whole nature, his gracefal strength 
or magnificent energy,—something that appeals 
to a different class of feeling from that excited 
by the observation of the transparent winged 
insect, notwithstanding that this last vw d be 
found to contain delicate beauties peculiarly its 
own.” The questions as to such natural and com- 
prehensible preferences justified by right reason, 
and as to the distinction between these and the 
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hobbies, crotchets, whims, oddities, and all that 
kind of thing which crop up in buildings from 
time to time,—causi controversy, and at 
times it is to be fi making those who are 
anxious to be dee judicious demonstrate 
their grief,—would be settled without diffi. 
culty ;—if only well-constructed architecture was 
a little less enduring ;—if freak in solid stone or 

nite did not seem to uire a seriousness 
rom such embodiment that it could hardly claim 
before. Only fanatic earnestness condemns the 
exclusion of trifles from our lives and works,— 
those graceful trifles, those bits of by-play that 
are the “business” of art. But there is a show 
of sound judgment in the wish to confine the 
eccentricities to comparative trifles, and not 
thrust them forward as the staple work of the 
best powers of our time. A leaning towards 
this kind of serious estimate of any strenuous 
work may account for some of the strong 
feeling expressed at times, by those who 
deserve to be listened to, as to “the degrada. 
tion of architecture,” “the acceptance of motifs 
of well-acknowledged inferiority,” “the use 
of great skill only to revivify for a time or 
in @ case or two the debased Jacobean,—or 
the inane architecture of the later Stuarts.” 
No one is surprised at the pleasure felt by 
artists in some characteristics of this kind of 
work. If one promiment quality more than 
another marks a good deal of the recent building 
of mediocre quality of both the modified Gothic 
and Classic Renaissances,—it is want of breadth. 
Fritter,—frequently absolutely false in scale,—a 
love for surface decoration carried beyond mere 
difference of colour into a desire to teaze the 





wall areas into broken effects; these and even 
stronger specimens of the art of making a build- | 
ing busy were practised till it became pretty 
certain that the time for change would soon be 
at hand. When it came, as usual the leaders of | 
the revolt were ready and stood out sufficiently 
in front of everybody else, prepared to carry the 
old qualities temporarily undervalued into the 
supreme place,—to make the contrast as forcible 
as possible. Like all revolutionists, they found 
that the surest way to make their new position 
clear was to go to the other extreme,—or at any 
rate as far as they could with show of reason. 
It must be confessed that a salutary influence 
of this sort was needed, and that features and 
qualities may thus be brought into vogue too 
long forgotten by those architects who are con- 
tent always to be followers of others,—possibly 
with benefit to the future of the art at large. 
There may be imbibed, and permanent change 
effected by means of, the love of the quality of 
repose :—the attainment at any price of that 
perfect balance and proportion of parts having 
which a building can dispense with decoration, 
and still retain distinction of character, Further 
benefit will probably result from the suggestion 
of an increased range for wood construction and 
plaster decoration,—more, one would hope, in the 
way of assimilation of the spirit than mere 
copyism of the general forms and details. 
Before attempting, however, a little longer to 
peer into the future, a word may be said as to the 
interest in things “ old fashioned,’—that has 
also a good deal to do with this curious leaning 
towards what aforetime was regarded with a lift- 
ing of the eyebrows. It is necessary to leap back 
to the Stuarts before we reach an architecture 
with anything of a rust about it, and at the same 
time sufficiently notable, for its inherent qualities, 
—for fineness and vividnes# of sentiment, to make 
it interebting.~ The work that is in this way 
nearest to our own time,—most like what our 
habits require, which also pliable but habit- 
loving human nature has accustomed itself to 
regard without a sense of dreary strangeness,— 
must of necessity possess attractions that,— 
except under strong excitement of personal or 
other similar influence, as of eloquent imagina- 
tion, or under a stirring of the sense of novel 
experience in one or two highly sensitive minds— 
could not be found in anything belonging to 
a more remote antiquity. It is not for Roman 
art it would seem in this year of grace 
1873 that is conceived the feeling of personal 
nearness, of homeliness and thorough compre- 
hension which is called up by the Stuart work ; 
perhaps far inferior in quality, but when once 
looked to with an open mind very charming 
through this sense of ancestral connexion. The 
over-looking, the fixing the eyes on other times 
and aims,—which has been hinted at above as 
no unworthy pursuit of pure and perfected 
models in the arts,—will account for the fact 
that for many a year these unaltered and well- 
looked-at productions have never been seen 





with the sort of preparation that would allow—or 
rather without the sort of antidote that would 
deny, this peculiar power of association its fall 
legitimate influence. The observant Hans 
Breitmann, writing of Leyden and its air of sixty 
years ago, searched in his noble heart and found 
the sentiment :— 
They may dalk of anciendt hishdory 
Und for romantisch seek, 
De ding that mofes most teeply ish 

Old-vashioned,—not antique.” 

All the above has been said on the assumption 
that for no long time,—for no longer, in fact, 
than till now,—will the merely imitative phase 
last, and impress its peculiarities on modern 
work. The stage at which the ready-witted are 
learning as quickly as they can to practise a 
newly-sanctioned game is never a very interest- 
ing one. Apparently all that has been said on 
Imitation of the Past, as well as all the concord 
of sentiment about it, proves really of little 
avail against the constant action of the forces 
that are so certainly making mere eclecticism in 
the future a course easy to the consciences 
of the easy - going. Perhaps, in truth, this 
process, by exhausting the various opportunities 
for imitation, is thus clearing the ground for 
a more uniform and consistent effort to drop 
the archeological manner, and to design simply 
at first hand,—disregarding no form that was 
used in other days for special purposes, but 
using it for any purpose that may seem fit ;— 
disregarding no teaching as to the right end and 
means that may be learnt in careful training by 
precept and example. 

The present tendencies of the Gothic Renais- 
sance,—seemingly fast winning its way, even if it 
had not already won it in the view of many an 
observer even a few years agone,—might well 
cause to any one who had not seen the course cf 
events in the interval a slight shock of surprise. 


|The pure medisvalism of the best dates was 


then, by an agreeable fiction, stated to be the 
only manner at all suitable for English domestic 
and civil building. Not by the contests of 
sworn foes of the novement,—not as the result 
of persuasion from without,—but apparently 
as the result of steadily advancing progress 
within, has noteworthy change shown itself 
in a section of one body of the fighters of the 
Battle of the Styles,—and made itself patent to 
all. There are Abdiels, it is true, and perhaps 
more than just now one is inclined to give credit 
for, who do not feel disposed to leave their flag 
and amalgamate with their opponents,—who 
cling to the cause that has won them personal 
honour, and that, at one time at least, made them 
earnest in proportion to the excitement of all 
their combative feelings. The manifestation of 
a most accommodating willingness to be on 
both sides shown and persisted in by a strong 
partisan in the case of the Home and Colonial 
Offices and the other buildings of that bulky 
pile must have had no small moral effect,— 
towards weakening the spirit of antagonism 
and of self-assertion that got from most of 
us some reverence,—men are wont to believe in 
the believers in themselves,—even if our eyes 
were not wilfully kept half closed, so that the 
other side might be kept out of view. 

Perhaps, after all, however, the future had 
best be left to work itself fully into form, 
before prophets can perform their proper 
function, and explain its meaning by the lights 
of insight and the past. In such,—in archi- 
tecture as other things, — changing times, 
and with such easily changeable materials, 
there would be more honest confidence required 
than pradent men would like to confess to, 
for venturing to outline even the immediate 
future of architectural development. It will 
be found, however, a great addition to the com- 
fort with which changes are on their appear- 
ance viewed to have below the surface of the 
thoughts confidence in the new possibilities 
lodged in the womb of change. The transi- 
tional character impressed on our architecture 
considered as a whole,—the want of definite 
aim (or,at any rate, of the same aims at the 
same time),—among the practitioners, might 
lead to dissatisfaction, did we not feel that there 
is a counteracting inflaence in the possession of 
an honest pride in the subtle minds and trained 
powers of the considerable number of workers 
to whom excellence of high kind, even if not the 
highest, is possible under such strange calls for 
their versatility. 

A real belief that good work is a thing con. 
fined to no special period of art-history,—but 
found equally in its kind through all the ages, will 
prevent any one from indulging a non-catholic 


spirit. The recognition of the special charms, and 
even the special possible benefits to the art, of 
certain new-revived-old features and manners, 
will prevent a taint of bitterness mingling with 
the cheerful recognition of the iuevitable, as 
far as to-day is concerned when in this con- 
nexion we use the words,—‘ The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done: 
and there is no new thing under the sun.” 
Practical optimism is, after all, the possession of 
the impression that things are not violently 
different from what personally one would expect. 
them to be, and that all future movement will 
bring things nearer to our wishes. The perfect 
art of the future must apparently gain its cha- 
racter through the decay of the influence of the 
whole past, and the union from many sources of 
forms that have been triumphantly perfected in 
different ages and climes, handled with a new 
spirit. 

Not, however, that one would, even when in 
so contented a spirit, pass without notice every- 
thing that is inharmonious with such prevalent 
couleur de rose. Some constraint must, if neces. 
sary, be put on amiability, if only to indicate 
one of the little blemishes in this apparently 
best possible state. Reverting to the beginning 
of these notes, it will be found that the imitator 
is introduced, as the somewhat ridiculous pupil, 
aping with imperfect capacities the manners and 
performances of a thoroughly capable lealer or 
master. There is another way of locking at 
the matter, which does not present the injured 
follower in quite so innocent an aspect. Instead 
of being penetrated with the fine qualities of 
his pattern, he, sad to say, actuated by a less 
worthy motive than the sense of reverence, 
sometimes aims only at a clumsy mechanical 
copy of what he found brought into visible form 
through the real talents, the learning, and hard 
work,—the genius, it may be,—of another. It 
should be considered out of the way, instead of 
being quoted as an average proceeding, for an 
architect to convey his design into his capable 
assistant’s pencil by the use of the magical 
formula, “‘ Make some sketches in the X Y 
style.” X Y is not an algebraical quantity, 
though, of course, an unknown one as far as 
information is derivable through these lines. 
He is, however, really a well-known and popular 
architect, with some “debased” sympathies ; 
and a large part of his success with apparently 
untractable materials is due to his personal 
power, which is so marked that no one would 
rank him as a mere imitator even when the 
sources could be traced from which he had 
drawn suggestions. Less skilful and less trained 
hands, coolly copying at once these special de- 
signs, with no thought of the preliminary 
acquisition of a right to “convey,” will vulgarise 
the peculiar forms, and drive away the spirit of 
delight in them. Cannot each man’s special 
hunting -ground be left mainly to himself, 
especially when he has won his way to it by some- 
thing far more his own than even Ancient Pistol’s 
useful moral axiom,—Steal! foh! a fico for the 
phrase”? Cannot it be hinted also to the less 
accomplished, as we are talking of corantos 
danced on horseback, that they should make 
themselves aware of the small amoant of dignity, 
and the many chances of tumbling that may fall 
to the lot of those not truly to the manner 
born ? 








THE “PRINCIPLES” OF ARCHITECTURE. 


In the course of a discussion which followed 
the reading of the Presidential address at the 
opening meeting of the Institute of Architects 
last week, the Marquis of Westminster took 
occasion to lament the obstacles to the progress 
and advancement of architecture occasioned by 
the ignorance and indifference of the general 
public on the subject, and urged among possible 
remedies for this state of things that “‘ some 
knowledge of the principles of architecture 
should form part of the education of our public 
schools.” We have too often called for some 
more definite and distinct recognition of archi- 
tecture among the subjects comprised in higher 
education than is at present obtained, to be sup- 

to be at all lukewar@m in regard to such a 
subject. But the suggestion of instruction in 
“the principles of architecture” induces the 
reflection, what are those principles, and in what 
tangible form and under the sanction of what 
authorities could they be crystallised “for the 
use of schools,’ as the title-pages of the Latin 
and Greek exercise-books have it. 








The question really is not quite soeasily answered 
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as might at first be supposed. To teach abstract 
principles of a practical art to those who are 
not intending to practise it is a somewhat vague 
and indeterminate undertaking in most cases, 
and would certainly not prove least so in regard 
to architecture. One might, no doubt, teach 

some very definite principles, if we could make 
up our minds which to select. We might give 
text-books of the venerable and revered “ five 
orders,” with their p-oportions in modules and 
intercolumniations; and it did happen to us 
to discover not long since, on the counter of a 
“repository of arts,” a small new book of edu- 
eational diagrams and descriptions with this 
very object, and which affected us much as 
the aspect of a re-animated mammy might be 
supposed todo. Or we might back the “ Seven 
Periods of Gothic Architecture,” stifling a kind 
of discomforting conviction that these respect- 
able divisions of the study were destined to 
follow their five brethren of the elder branch of 
the architectural pedigree. Orshould we rather 
strive to inculcate, in comprehensible words, 
that habitude of design which is now vaguely 
called “ Gothic feeling,” and which appeara, with 
those who most delight in the term, to signify 
in the main the reduction of everything, from 
the town-hall to the lodge, to as nearly as pos- 
sible the likeness of a barn? Or, if none of 
these are catholic enough, by what end are we 
to get secure hold of our principles, so as to 
apply them snccessfully to the enlightenment of 
the British schoolboy ? 

The fact is that “ principles” is a vague 
expression, and if we attempt to define what is 
really meant by it in this case, or to find a 
definite meaning for “ principles of architecture,” 


| predilections, or those of a sect to which they 
have given their adherence, for immutable and 
incontrovertible principles. Historical stady 
precludes, or at least offers the best antidote to, 
this kind of bias ; for if the historical facts given 
are mainly true, and their bearing be rightly 
apprehended, the “principles” may be trasted 
to take care of themselves. Nevertheless, we are 
equally obliged to the Marquis of Westminster 
for the tendency of his remarks. 








THE “CRITERION,” PICCADILLY. 


In our volume for 1871 we published the 
selected design for this building, and plans of 
the principal stories.* Previously in the same 
volume (p. 220) we had given some particulars 
of the competition in which the design (by Mr. 
Thomas Verity) had been chosen. In July of 
that year the tender of Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & 
Waldram, for the basement and works to party- 
walls (7,9951.), was accepted, and on Saturday 
last, the building, to all intents and purposes 
finished, was inspected by a large number of 
persons invited by the proprietors. No one who 
has seen it and knows anything of such matters 
will be disposed to deny that a very large 
amount of work has been done in the time, 
especially when the underground difficulties and 
the legal obstructions, touching light, air, and 
party-walls, are remembered. Messrs. G 
Smith & Co. are the contractors, Mr. Chaney 
being their foreman of works. Mr. Bare was 
the architect’s clerk of works. The sum origi- 
nally named for the cost, exclusive of decora- 
tions and fittings, was 20,0001., afterwards raised 
to 25,0001. The sum spent, it has been stated 





it will appear that for educational purposes this 
can scarcely be done in any concrete form. 
What we really think of as principles of archi- 
tecture are those general views of the relation 
between design and utility, and between design 
and material, which arise upon an intelligent 
study of the best styles of architecture, com- 
bined with the practical working out of new 
structures. It is really impossible to tabulate 
these for a scholar, and to put a theoretical 
student of architecture on the same footing, in 
regard to the comprehension of the art, with a 
practical one. Noris the fact that this is so any 
disparagement to architecture, as inferring it to 
be a study with no real definitions or boundaries. 
We do not start with the idea of principles 
in other branches of education. We do not 
teaci a boy the principles of Latin poetry, 
but we teach him to read Horace. We do not 
introduce the study of drawing or music into our 
schools by teaching their “principles.” We 
teach a boy to draw by placing examples before 
him, and encouraging him to study and copy, 
either from nature or from other drawings. And 
most painters would be very much at a loss if 
they were asked to define the principles of their 
art. Such principles as these are, applicable to 
painting in general, are apprehended through 
the study of various schools of painting com- 
bined with the practical study of the method of 
delineation. In short, what is wanted in a 
general educational system is a study not of such 
vague generalities as principles must result in, 
but of the history of the art, combined with 
some knowledge of its practical problems; and 
it is quite possible this is what the marquis 
intended to ask for. The theory of architecture 
unfolds itself on a study of the history of its 
principal phases, and the manner in which one 
was developed out of another (a study which 
may be very much facilitated, no doubt, by an 
able concurrent criticism), and on a knowledge, 
combined with the historic study, of the prin- 
eipal mechanical problems involved in construc- 
tion with various materiale. The relation of 
design to material becomes almost self-evident 
when the history and the mechanics of archi- 
tecture are studied in reference to one another. 
The “history of architecture,” then, it is, 
rather than the “ principles of architecture,” 
which should form a part in the curriculum of 
schools and colleges: and thereby will the prin- 
ciples become evident for those who have the 
facuity of comprehending such things; and for 
those who kave not, teaching of any kind is use- 
less in matters of this nature. But the faculty 
of comprehension in regard to the forms of art 
expression may to a great extent be developed 
by the study of their productions historically : 
and a better security for a wide eclecticism (the 
true desideratum for the amateur) is secured by 
this means than by any formal attempt at 
inchleating “ principles.” There is but too 
much danger of teachers mistaking their own 





by the proprietors, is over 80,0001. 

We repeat some of the descriptive particulars. 
The Piccadilly facade is of Portland stone, in 
the style of the French Renaissance, and is 


centre of the ceiling. The decoration of thig 
great room seems to us less successfal than that 
of some other parts. Near this is the ball 
supper-room. 

The floor above is devoted entirely to culinary 
purposes, and here Messrs. Benham & 
Wigmore - street, have well fitted up three 
distinct kitchens, each with its serving-room, 
larder, vegetable kitchen, and scullery. 

Descending again to Piccadilly, on the right 
hand is the entrance to the balcony and orchestra 
stalls of the theatre, by a staircase decorated 
with pairtted tiles and mirrors. The theatre, 
which is all below ground, will accommodate 
about 800 persons. decorations are white, 
blue, and gold, and the general effect elegant. 

The entrance to the amphitheatre stalls and 
parterre is from Jermyn-street ; and here, too, is 
the entrance to what is called the Grill-room for 
chops and joints for hasty visitor.s 

Warming and ventilation are to be effected by 
forcing air through channels in which are placed 
hot-water coils ; these channels communicate 
with flues in the walls, and by means of these 
flues the air is to be distributed to all the rooms, 
thereby ensuring an equal temperature all over 
the building. Mr. W. W. Phipson, C.E., has 
superintended this part of the work, and by. 
and.by we may be able to test the efficiency of 
the arrangements. 

The engine and boiler room is on the lower 
basement. 

Let us add that the fireproof construction 
thronghout is by Dennett & Co.; the water 
supply, hydraulic lifts, pumps, &c., are by Turner 
& Co.; and the marble mosaic floors by Burke & 
Co.; the parquetry floors are by Arrowsmith, 
Steinitz, Oppenheimer, and Davenport; the gas- 
fittings by Verity & Sons; the lavatories and 
sanitary fittings, by Geo. Jennings & Co.; the 
ornamental ironwork is by Darenne, of Paris, 
Macfarlane & Co., and Hodkinson & Co.; and 


divided into centre and wings; the principal | the farniture by Sexton. The stage was fitted 


feature, and a fine one, being the deeply-recessed 
arched doorway, which rises through two floors, 
and is 16 ft. wide. This archway is filled in with 
glazed framing supported by two pairs of bronze 
columns (modelled by Mr. Kremer, and cast by 
Messrs. Masefield & Co.). The’side entrances 
lead respectively to the luncheon buffet on the 
left, and the theatre on the right, and are deco. 
rated on front and reveals, with figare-subjects 
of an appropriate character in high relief. Placed 
in niches on the next story are four figares, 6 ft. 
in height, representing the seasons. The range 
of windows on the upper floor, which light the 
grand hall, are also decorated with sculpture in 
the spandrels. The whole of this sculpture has 
been exceedingly well executed by Mr. Ed. W. 
Wyon. 

Above the main cornice is an attic, which 
marks the position of the dome in the great hall, 
and surmounting the whole is a Mansard roof. 

The Jermyn.street front is executed in brick, 
with Portland stone dressings, with the excep- 
tion of the ground floor, where the external wall 
for part of its length is supported by detached 
granite piers, while another wall, faced with 
terra-cotta, is built about 5 ft. back, to form an 
area for the purpose of lighting the basements. 
The entrance to the building on this side is by 
an arched doorway, flanked by granite piers, 
leading to a small vestibule which communicates 
with a staircase, and gives access to all parts of 
the building. 

The kitchens and serving-rooms are over each 
other, and situated in the centre of the building, 
immediately under the dining-rooms, for economy 
of service. The retiring-rooms, again, form a 
distinct block, with the exception of the ladies’ 
room, where their convenience and privacy have 
been the first consideration, and where every 
requisite has been provided for their comfort. 

The decoration shows a very large use of hand- 
painted glazed tiles, effectively arranged. These 
and other painted decorations have been executed 
by Messrs. Simpson. The figure-subjects were 
painted by Mr. A. 8S. Coke. 

From the central vestibule access is obtained 
to the dining-saloon on the right hand, 80 ft. by 
an average width of 27 ft.; and on the left to the 
refreshment buffet, at the south end of which is 
the smoking divan. 

The grand staircase gives access to the ball. 
room, through a vestibule. The ball-room, 80 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide, and 35 ft. high, occupies the 
whole width of the building fronting Piccadilly, 
and is lighted by a range of windows on the 
north side, and a dome, 25 ft. in diameter, in the 





* Vol, xxix., PP. 526, 527, 


up by Grieve & Son. 

The original design, as shown by our engra. 
ving, has been for the most part adhered to: 
where change has been made in some of the 
details, it is not an improvement; as, for ex. 
ample, the substitution of upright panelling for 
reclining figures in the spandrels of the great 
central archway. 





THE NATIONAL ARMOURY. 


Rosert, Baron Zouche, who died at Parham 
Park, Pulborough, Sassex, on the 2nd of August, 
gives permission to his son in his will, just now 
proved, to sell his collection of ancient arms and 
armour, the firat offer to be made to the Tower 
of London. The collection includes, if we 
remember rightly, some interesting specimens. 
Who is there at the Tower with knowledge and 
authority to act rightly and wisely in sach a 
case? We have strong reason for believing the 
answer must be,—Noone; and that the national 
collection, which ought to be carefully tended and 
perfected on all available occasions, is still 
discreditably neglected. If this occurs under a 
Prime Minister like Mr. Gladstone, who is known 

to have a feeling for history, antiquarian associa- 
tions, and art progress, in what quarter can we 
look with a hope for better things ? The price. 

less memorials in the Tower are still treated 

simply as “stores,” and are exposed to such 

dangers from fire, water, and ignorance as the 

most ordinary stores would scarcely he sub- 

jected to by wise managers; and all this, too, 

while it brings money enough of itself to set 

everything right. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


In the report which has just been published, 
the council say the subscribers to the institution 
may rest assured that their support is accorded 
in aid of a great and thoroughly useful work, 
which has culminated in the successful establish- 
ment of classes for modelling and drawing. To 
start these, Messrs. Brindley and Redfern volan- 
teered their aid, and Mr. Francis Child has kindly 
given his services as honorary secretary of the 
classes. 

_ From a report presented by him to the council 
in May last, it appeared that as many as sixty 
art-workmen had paid the entrance-fee of 2s. 6d., 
and had attended the classes as frequently as 
the constant removals incident to a change in 
their working localities would permit. 
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been brought together under the beneficial in- 
fluence of so fine a collection of objects of stady 
for the purpose of recei instruction of the 
highest order in the very detail of their craft, 
and Sag so insignificant a payment as 6d. per 
wee 


These remarks bring the council to another 
important and equally practical subject,—i.e., 
the provision of an annual income sufficient for 
the engagement of a paid instructor, now that 
the classes, by the self-sacrifice for a period of 
six months on the part of the gentlemen above- 
named, have been successfully a 

A fair number of students have, we believe, 
presented themselves for the present session. 


————_——==== 


“HOMES IN HOMERTON.” 


Ovr remarks under this heading have been 
received by the local press in a proper spirit. 
The Hackney Express, on reprinting the article, 
writes,— 

‘An article in another colamn presents in forcible 
terms some phases of the sani social condition of 
Homerton. In reproducing it in our columns, we wish 
particularly to impress the matter upon the attention of 
the Hackney authorities, especially so in reference to the 
I o and the sanitary staff. Homerton is 
indeed a neglected part of the | pms and one which has 
not yet received a fair share of attention. It requires a 

deal of ‘ epening up,’ and offers a wide field for sach 
as give their attention to street improvements, As to its 
social condition, an old inhabitant declares te us that it 
is one of the most barbarous districts on the face of the 
earth. ‘Talk of wild Caffirs and Red Indians,’ says he; 
“why, the purlieus of Homerton will ce far worse 
specimens of humanity. These are the heathens who 
want Christianising.’” Possibly our friend’s estimate is 
rather extreme ; there can be no doubt that the 
district would bear & good deal of attention. We shall 
probably have more to say upon the matter.” 


It is to be hoped the matter will not end with 
talking: endeavours should at once be made to 
remove some of the evils complained of, and 
alleviate the present condition of things. 





SANITARY ADMINISTRATION, 


Art the South-Western Poor-law Conference, 
held at Exeter, on the 21st ult., Dr. Ackland, of 
Oxford, read a paper on this subject, in course 
of which he said,—If we were to listen to the 
criticisms which are made in various quarters, 
we might imagine that the arrangements for 
public health in England are the worst, the laws 
the most mischievous, and the administration 
the most benighted. Probably the fact is that 
public health administration is more advanced 
in England than in any other country, and that 
the sanitary laws are more intelligently progres- 
sive now than at any previous period of history. 
Nevertheless, it must be owned that under the 
most favourable aspect there remains much to 
be done; there are blots to be removed, anoma- 
lies to be rectified, irregularities to be cor- 
rected, additional powers to be obtained... .. 
The Sanitary Acts of 1871 and 1872 appear 
to me to have taken the course best calculated 
for a speedy solution of most of the questions. 
1. They have adopted the principle of having 


- one central sanitary authority, under one Cabinet 


Minister, thereby terminating the conflict of 
independent departments in London. 2. They 
have placed every spot in the country under one 
authority, and only one. 3. They have required 
the appointment of an inspector of nuisances 
and a medical officer of health for every district 
in the country. 4. They have given power to 
the central authority to appoint, as they are 
required, with the sanction of the Treasury, 
whatever number of experts in any subject- 
matter the Board may find to be necessary. 
But the Acts have not done certain things. 
They have not required that old administrative 
areas shall be compulsorily broken up, without 
experience as to what areas are the best for 
a permanence. Nor that existing counties or 
unions should be forced to appoint sanitary 
officers with special qualifications to discharge 


duties whose very nature is uncertain. Nor 


that the offices created as being the best under 


existing and transitional circumstances should 


be permanently maintained after experience shall 
have shown that some other are better suited 
for the permanent Public Health organisation 
of the kingdom. The efforts which the guardians 
throughout the country have been making in 
the last year will throw light on the real wants 
of the country, will have edacated themselves to 
an understanding of those wants, and will, I 
make no doubt, result in a most intelligent 
public opinion, as to what, apart from all theory 
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and fancy, will conduce to the physical well- 
being of the people. Iam not prepared to say 
as yet the task is accomplished. . 

The Sanitary Commission having made care- 
ful inquiries into the arrangements of the various 
public departments, and having taken into 
consideration the great number of inspectors 
already employed by the Central Government, 
determined to use, as far as was consistent with 
efficiency, the extensive medical organisation of 
the Poor Law Board. The President of the 
Local Government Board starts, therefore, with 
the whole Medical Staff of the Privy Council, 
the Inspectorate of the Poor Law, the legal 
advisers of more than 600 unions, and about 
4,000 medical practitioners. This was fairly 
described as “a big Health Army.” The fitness 
of the agents here enumerated, and the com. 
pleteness or incompleteness of their organisation 
will be more fully appreciated if it is borne in 
mind what departments are comprised neces- 
sarily in the office of the Health Minister. 
There are at least six—Legal, Medical, Statis- 
tical, Engineering, Relieving Destitution, Parlia- 
mentary. Under each of these six distinct 
departments there are subjects to be considered 
too numerous for even recital on this occasion. 








SANITARY REPORT ON SOUTHWARK. 


Tue annual report of Dr. H. Bateson, the 
medical officer of health for the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, for 1873, has 
been issued in a printed form. 

The officer of health congratulates the autho- 
rities that they have got rid of one pest, the 
smal!-pox, which has been epidemic for two or 
three years, and have not, as yet at least, had 
any other inflicted onthem. The Public Health 
Bill, he considers, bears traces of the results of 
much labour and thought, and shows that the 
Government is no longer heedless of the health 
and comfort of the people. Still there is mach 
in the passing of it, he thinks, to abate one’s 
ardour in its favour. The Adulteration Act is 
next alluded to, as a great desideratum, adul- 
teration having reached a most shameful extent, 
injuring alike the health of the purchaser and 
the morals of the seller. 

On the subject of fever in the abstract asa 
possible epidemic, Dr. Bateson says :— 

“In like manner as I brought before you the 
destructive powers of small-pox when uninter- 
fered with by vaccination, so I will place before 
you fever as it rages in localities where sanitary 
measures are neglected. In the beginning ‘of 
the year 1871 fever was epidemic at Buenos 
Ayres, the effects of which were similar to those 
of the plague in London, only that the mortality 
was actually higher. It commenced in the low 
and thickly peopled districts. It spread rapidly 
and with ever increasing virulence. Through 
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SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS AT 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


At the Leamington meeting of the Manicipal 
Surveyors’ Association, alrealy mentioned,— 
Mr. T. T. Allen, borough surveyor, Stratford-on- 
Avon, read a paper on sanitary improvements 
in that town. Premising that the town was 
well known throughout the civilised world as 
the birthplace, the grave, and the home of 
Shakspeare, he remarked that it was a very 
ancient town, and had been traced to a period 
of 300 years before the Norman conquest ; and 
it derived its name from being on the great 
north road from London to Birmingham, which 
passed straight through a wide part of the river 
Avon close to the town. Soon after the passing 
of the Public Health Act of 1848, and mainly 
through the exertions (and in the face of mach 
opposition) of the late Dr. Thomson, a name 
well known in Leamington, who was then a re- 
sident at Stratford-on-Avon, after stating the 
various improvements which had been effected, 
he mentioned that Mr. Knott, the district audi- 
tor, at the last audit of the Local Board accounts, 
said that he did not know any town where so 
many improvements (considering the size of the 
town) had been carried out, at so moderate an 
outlay as at Stratford-on-Avon. A system of 
sewerage and main drainage had been carried 
out, and the whole of the private property 
thronghout the town connected with the sewers. 
The outfall sewer at present conveys the sewage 
into the river Avon, at a considerable distance 
below the town, and, as the population was 
small, this did not cause much pollution of the 
stream. This, however, would not long be con- 
tinued, as the Local Board were anxious to 
obtain the best information as to the disposal of 
the sewage of towns, and the most economical 
and least offensive method of dealing with the 
matter, on which there are so many conflicting 
and opposite opinions at the present time. The 
attention of the Board had recently been directed 
to the surface repairs of streets, which he con- 
sidered might well be classed as sanitary im- 
provements. Within the past five years the 
Board had newly paved nearly every street in 
the town, and had expended about 5,5001. on the 
work. The main streets had the footpaths laid 
with York stone, and the others with the best of 
the old paving stone and blue brickg. The re- 
sult had been that the appearance of the town 
had been greatly improved, and from being one 
of the untidiest it was now one of the cleanest 
in the kingdom. 











ST. MARY’S CHURCH, NUN-MONKTON, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Tus interesting church, after being closed for 
two years, was re-opened on the 16th October, 
with great ceremony, by the Bishop of Ripon, 








jthe hot months of February and March the 
death list grew longer and more sad, till 
early in April the climax was reached, for 
in one day there were 700 deaths out of 
a population (reduced by flight and death 
from 200,000) of 70,000. By the middle 
of April, not more than 30,000 were left in the 
city : of this number it was calculated that 7,000 
were ill of the fever, and there were still 300 
deaths occurring daily...... This city of 
200,000 souls was without a drain. Cesspools 
were dug in the courtyard of every house, 
through the soil until water appeared, the depth 
of which averaged about 26 ft. This filled, 
another was dug close by, and so the process 
went on. The water was drawn from wells into 
which the cesspools drained (A. D. Carlisle, B.A.). 
Means more fitted to bring about these terrible 
results could not have been adopted. The mere 
money loss from this epidemic would have 
built a city of marble, and with euch sanitary 
appliances as the world must wait long centuries | 
to see.” 








accompanied by the Dean of York, and about 
thirty of the clergy of the diocese. 

It was built in the twelfth century as a churcr 
for a Priory of Benedictine nuns, and was 
endowed by William de Arches in the reign of 
Stephen, a descendant of Ozbern, to whom the 
Conqueror granted the estate. The names of 
some of the prioresses are recorded down to 
Johanna, the last, who surrendered the priory to 
Henry VIII.; from which time to the present 
this ancient and venerable church has suffered 
various degrees of neg'ect and injury. 

In 1869 Mr. Cranhall, the patron of the living 
and occupant of the adjoining mansion, pulled 
down and rebuilt the offices which occupied the 
site of the chancel, at a cost of 1,300/., and soon 
after the new chancel was commenced. Most 
fortunately, the wall that formed the eastern 
end of the refurmed church had buried, and 
thus preserved the rich fragment of what was 
evidently the beginning of t»ve choir, showing 
great variation in detail from the rest of the 
gallery. This has been carefally followed. Two 
windows were continued on the north side, and 
one on the sonth, and the gallery carried all 





Wew Masonic Hall, Derby.—This building 
is being rapidly erected in Gower-street. On| 
Saturday last the trastees placed a memorial | 
tablet in the banqueting-room. This ceremony 
was performed by Bro. J. Smith, P.P.G.J.W, 
the Mayor of Derby, Chairman of the Trustees. 
The stone was engraved and the initials painted 
in, and it isa permanent record of the originators 
and trustees of the enterprise. The mayor 
hospitably entertained the trustees, arc’ itect, 
and builder, at dinner. The mayor has been a 
large donor to this new institution in Derby, and 
contributed 4001. towards the building fund. | 








round the building. Below, on the north side, 
an organ-chamber is obtained, opening into tle 
church by an arcade of three arches, with clus- 
tered shafts of polished granite. With the 
organ-chamber is connected the vestry, onder 
which is the warming-chamber. Thes> addi- 
tions are contrived so as not to block up any 
window, or otherwise impair the conti inity of 
the triforium gallery. On the north sid: also is 
the credence-table; on the south, the fragment 
of the deeply-recessed Norman door has been 
carefully followed, and the door now giv s access 
tothe chancel. Within the sacrarium »ve placed 
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the sedilia, in three compartments, and the 
piscina. 


The east wall, and part of the others, have, | p 


owing to the existence of cellars, been carried 
down toa depth of 11 ft. below the nave floor. 
The east wall is 4 ft. 6 in. thick, the others 4 ft. 
above the plinth. The three-light window 
corresponds,—with somewhat richer details,— 
with the exquisite window of the west front, 
externally. 

Internally the east wall exhibits an open 
arcade of five open lancet arches, rising with the 
gable, the three centre ones being opposite the 
east window. The openings of the arcade have 
massive and deeply-recessed jambs, with shafts 
in two orders, of polished Frosterly marble, with 
the dog-tooth enrichment that characterises the 
west windows very freely introduced. 

The reredos, which is lofty and prominent, is 
of Caen stone, in five compartments. The 
centre one, of greater width and height, has a 
cinquefoil-headed arch. The side compartments 
havea trefoil-headedarch. They are divided by 
clustered shafts of polished serpentine marble. 

The chancel, which is 33 ft. deep and 27 ft. 
wide, has two rows of seats on each side, and 
reading-desks for the clergy and choir. 

The nave, which is 50 ft. 7 in long, is separated 
from the choir by a low stone screen or septum, 
pierced with cinquefoil openings, with gates of 
ornamental ironwork. There are two rows of 
seats, of oak, which are all free and open. The 
centre passage, 7 ft. wide, is laid with Godwin’s 
tiles, of a plainer pattern, with square panels of 
stone let in at intervals, to indicate the position 
of former monuments. The brasses and other 
monuments of no great interest have been pre- 
served and refixed, and two monumental slabs 
found below the floor, with foliated crosses 
incised, have been placed on end at the west of 
the church. 

The whole of the inside of the church has a 
layer of concrete, 1 ft. thick, spread over it. 
While sinking for this another base moulding 
was discovered to the piers, showing the floor to 
be about 5 in. helow the existing one. This 
ancient level has been preserved, though it 
entailed a step down at the west door. This 
doorway has been inclosed with oak framing and 
inner folding doors provided, and over it is an 
open oak singing-gallery corbelled out to obtain 
space, whi#h is somewhat contracted for the 
singers. 

The restoration generally has been carried out 
by Messrs. Weatherley & Rymer, builders, of 
York, and their foreman Mr. Plows, under the 
superintendence of Mr. John W. Walton, of 
London, architect. The reredos and pulpit were 
executed by Mr. Beall, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
who also completed the whole of the carving to 
the church. 

The enlarged building is intended to provide 
accommodation for 217 persons, being an in- 
crease of ninety over the former building. 
cost, including the painted windows, has been 
about 5,0001. 





MEMORIAL SCHOOLS FOR BRIGHTON. 


Tue foundation-stone of Schools to be erected, 
by the congregation of St. Margaret’s Church, 
to the memory of the late Rev. Edmund Clay 
has been laid. The design for the schools (which 
are situated in Queensberry-street, facing west, 
towards Regency-square), was chosen from 
twenty in a competition confined to Brighton 
and Hove architects; the selection being made 
by the Memorial Fund Committee, assisted by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. It is by Mr. George Tuppen, 
of Brighton, and consists of two schools,—one 
above the other,—with a covered playground in 
the basement, 31 ft. by 28 ft. The front eleva. 
tion is in the Gothic style of architecture, and 
each floor is lighted by three bay mullion and 
transom windows, with moulded arches; the 
centre one having three lights, and the window 
on each side two lights. The windows on each 
floor are immediately over one another, and cor. 
respond in every particular, with the exception 
of the centre window on the upper floor being 
higher, and having tracery in the head. The 


The | 
|of the Government that the Board’s estimates 


divided by a lancet-shaped window; and it is 
beneath this window that the memorial-stone is 
laced. : 
In the gable is a three-centre ventilator, sur- 
mounted by a bell-tower. The front of the 
building will be red kiln bricks, with Portland 
stone mullion and dressings, and a continuous 
label moulding running over the arches of the 
windows on the second floor. The first floor is 
intended for the infants’ school, 37 ft. 6 in. by 
34 ft., to accommodate 150 children; and a 
class-room in connexion with it, 34 ft. by 12 ft., 
will be for fifty little boys; the second floor 
being set apart for the girls’ school, 51 ft. by 
34 ft., capable of accommodating 200. 
| The contractor is Mr. Bruton, of Brighton. 
| The Industrial Girls’ School (adjoining the Me- 
| morial Schools on the north) will be used as a 
school for boys, thus concentrating the whole of 
the educational institutions in connexion with 
| St. Margaret’s Church. 
1 
| SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS FOR LONDON. 


Tae new schools in Essex-street, Globe-road, 
Mile-end, were opened on Monday in last week. 
They provide accommodation for 1,137 children. 
| The infants’ school and class-rooms are detached, 
and an old building has been partially utilised 
for them. The junior and senior boys and girls’ 
schools, with the accompanying class-rooms, are 
on the first and second floors of the new block, 
the ground-floor portion forming a covered play- 
ground. Rooms are provided for the masters 
and mistresses, and one for the managers. There 
is also a room specially designed to be used for 
drawing-classes. 

The whole of the building is heated by hot 
water. 

Messrs. Cooke & Green, of Napier Works, 
Blackfriars, are the builders, and the hot-water 
apparatus has been fitted up by Mr. H. Watts, 
of St. John-street, Smithfield. 

Mr. A. G. Hennell is the architect. 

A Board school has been formally opened in 
Hamond-square, Hoxton. The school stands in 
the centre of a very populous and poor neigh- 
bourhood, and is constructed to accommodate 
375 boys, 388 girls, and 376 infants, making a 
total of 1,139 children, The rooms are spacious 
and well ventilated, and one novel feature is a 
covered playground for the girls, on the roof, 
and of a height of 41 ft. from the ground. This 
arrangement enables the children to breathe 
comparatively fresh air. The building was 
designed and carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. E. R. Robson, the architect to 
the Board. The total cost of the building was 
about 6,1441. 

At the last meeting of the Board, Mr. C. 
Reed, M.P., called attention to the satis- 
factory paragraph in the finance committee’s 
report relative to the statement of the architect 

















were very moderate, being at the rate of 101. 
per head, or considerably less than in most other 
towns. The Rev. J. Rodgers asked whether 
that sum included the site. The Chairman said 
not the site, but the fittings. Mr. Freeman said, 
leaving out the fittings, the building and site 
would be about ten guineas. Mr. Reed said the 
aim of the works committee had been to produce 
the simple building at a cost of 71. 10s. 











SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Diss.—-The chairman, at a recent meeting of 
the Local Board, stated that Mr. Henry Angold 
was requested to produce some pencil sketches 
of new buildings required, and four plans were 
placed before the Board. These plans were 
looked into, and after necessary consultation, 
No. 4 was decided on. It was also considered 
that the present stoves were very expensive, 
and that it was desirable before erecting the 
new buildings to know the most economical and 
yet most effective way of warming the schools, 
and it was suggested the Rev. Mr. Moule’s 
system be ascertained, and probable cost of 
same. It was agreed that Mr. Angold should 





division between the two floors is marked by a 
moulded brick cornice and stone fascia (3 ft. 6 in. 
deep), in which is cut the inscription, “‘ Edmund 
Clay Memorial Schools” ; the cornice and fascia 
being continued over the entrance portion of the 
building, which is lower than the schools proper, 
and covered with a flat, finished by a parapet. 
Toe entrance, which is on the south of the 





schools (but also facing west), has two doors 


proceed with No. 4 plan, accordiug to the re. 
quirements, and to get some information as to 
the mode of warming the buildings. 
Middlesbrough.—Mr. Isaac Wilson, J.P., of Nun- 
thorpe Hall, has opened the first schools (in Fleet. 
man street), erected by the Middlesbrough School 
Board. Mr. Wilson said he considered this 
event a new and important era in the applica- 
tion of the Education Act in Middlesbrough. 


of the Education Department. 
Roberts stated that they would have yet to buy 
land and build schools to accommodate as many 
as 16,000 children. 


These schools were capable of ac i 
800 children, and altogether the Board was at. 
present providing for 2,800 scholars. Although 
this was the first school they had erected, they 
had not been idle, for they bad now 900 or 
1,000 children attending their schools. The 
Government ordered them to provide accommo. 
dation for 3,000 children, but they must not 
forget that the town was increasing, and by 
the time their schools were ready they would 
have an extra 3,000 to provide for. He then 
declared the schools open. 

De .—The Devonport School Board, on 
6th inst., formally opened the first of four new 
schools being built by them in the borough in 
compliance with the orders of the Education 
Department, viz., the Ford Schools. The schools 
are in the Gothic style, and consist of three 
departments—boys, girls, and infants. The 
boys’ and girls’ departments face Cambridge. 
road, the former on the ground floor, the girls 
witha similar arrangement above them. Each 
consists of a large room, 45 ft. by 20 ft.,and four 
class-rooms, each 18 ft. by 15 ft. Surmounting 
the boys’ porch is a bell-turret with spire 10 ft. 
high, and giving also accommodation for a clock. 
The infants’ department, facing Melville-road, 
comprises a large room, 75 ft. by 20 ft., and two 
class-rooms. The rooms are heated by open 
fire-places, and are well lighted and ventilated. 
Ample lavatories and offices are attached to each 
department. The schools are erected from 
designs of Mr. John Chudleigh, jun., of Newton 
Abbot, by Mr. N. R. Yerren, of Plymouth. The 
Education Department on the 30th of January, 
1872, communicated their opinion to this Board 
that accommodation was required for 2,750 
children. The Board have accordingly taken 
steps to meet the requirement of the Depart- 
ment in the erection of the following schools, 
which will provide accommodation for 2,529 
children, viz. :— 

a Boys. Girls, Infants, Tl. 


ord, 
Architect, Mr. Chudleigh ; con- ; 


tractor, Mr. Verren. .........-00+++ 2 192 225 609 
Morice Town, 
Architects, Messrs. Dwelley & 
ns ; contractors, Messrs. 
Hodge & Martin .............000e0000 20 24 240 720 
Cherry Garden-street, 
Architect, Mr. C. Clifton; con- 
tractor, Mr. Trevena ............... 240 180 240 660 
Stoke. 
Architects, Messrs. Moorshead & 
Ching; contractor, Mr. Finch... 180 180 180 56 
852 793 885 2,529 


The Board invited public competition for the plans 
of the different schools, and those selected have 
been approved of by the Education Department. 
The lowest tenders for the erection of the build. 
ings have in all cases been accepted; and the 
ascertained outlay under this head, including 
cost of sites, school fittings, &c., will be as 
follows :— 


£ £. 8. d, 
Ford Schools .......2s.ssresseeses 2,904 or 415 4 per head. 
Morice Town Schools .......... 3,792 or 5 5 4 is 
Cherry Garden-street Schools 3,199 or 416 8 a 
Stoke Schools ........-.00000... 3,483 or 6 9 O ne 





isebsy £13,374 


giving a general average of cost per head of 
51.63. 7d. The Morice-town and Cherry-garden- 
street Schools will be completed in February 
next, and Stoke Schools on or about August Ist 
next. The Pablic Works Loan Commissioners 
have agreed to advance in loan 13,3741., repay- 
able with interest at 34 per cent. at the end of 
fifty years. The annual charge on the school 
fand in the repayment of the principal and 
interest of this advance when completed will be 
5681. 7s. 7d. per annum, or 19d. in the pound on 
the rateable value of the parish. 

Liverpool.—The School Board of Liverpool 
is working actively in the erection of new 
schools for that town. At the meeting of 
the local body on Monday last, the proceed- 
ings of the Sites and Building Committee in- 
claded a recommendation (which was adopted), 
that the tender of Messrs. Holme & Nicol, 
amounting to 8,7001., for the erection of schools 
in Beaufort-street, should be accepted. Upon 
this Mr. Pooley asked how many schools re- 
mained to be erected to meet the requirements 
In reply, Mr. 








An Architect-Mayor.—Mr. Alfred Norman, 


architect, has been elected Mayor of Devonport. 
Mr. Norman is joint architect with Mr. Hine for 
the new Guildhall, Plymouth. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PUBLIC ABATTOIRS IN LONDON. 


A coop deal of evidence was given with refer- 
-ence to this subject before a select committee of 
the House of Commons, which recently held an 
inquiry as to certain provisions of the Metro- 
politan Building Act of 1844. The evidence of 
Mr. Thomas Rudkin is of interest. With 
to the construction of abattoirs within the limits 
of the metropolitan district, he suggested that 
there should be about ten in number. There 
would be one at the Copenhagen Cattle Market ; 
one at Deptford, which would have to be enlarged 
and improved ; the third one would be near the 
Great Eastern Goods Station, this neighbour. 
hood being a very poor one, and the houses 
small; the fourth would be near the Hackney 
Station; the fifth, near Bow Common; while 
others would be at the Bricklayers’ Arms Station, 
on the Surrey side of the river ; at the Battersea- 
road, near the London Gas Works; on some open 
land near the Westminster Workhouse; in the 
rear of the Great Western Station at Paddington; 
and the tenth, near the Camden-town Goods 
Station. He had visited the whole of these 
sites, and found amply sufficient open space 
near to each of them for the construction of 
slaughter-houses, without, in his judgment, any 
detriment to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
His idea was that these sites should be pur- 
chased by rates collected from the metropolitan 
inhabitants, and that public abattoirs should be 
constructed thereon. They should be under the 
control of the Metropolitan Board of Works, if 
they would undertake it; if not, the Corporation 
of London might possibly be asked to do so. 
With regard to the expense of the construction 
of these abattoirs, he had no hesitation in saying 
that they would very well pay for the outlay. 
He estimated the cost of construction for the 
ten at 200,000. His notion of an abattoir was 
that it should be constructed by public authority, 


. 


and be their property ; that the tenants should | 


pay rent to the public authority, and that it 
should include an ample water-supply, both hot 
and cold, and every expense, except gas. As 
to the area the abattoirs would cover, he calcu- 
lated it an acre or an acre anda half. There 
was no necessity for there being a very great 
distance between them and the neighbouring 
houses, as there need not be much nuisance. He 
thought that the sites he had mentioned could 
be easily purchased for the purpose of building 
the abattoirs. 

Dr. Letheby was examined upon the same 
subject, and expressed the opinion that it was 
desirable to establish fixed and properly-regulated 
abattoirs round London in proper localities, and 
that these should be well looked after in a 
sanitary point of view. The present system 
of slaughter-houses he described as a great 
nuisance,—such a nuisance as ought not to be 
tolerated in this metropolis, and, he believed, 
would not be tolerated in any other large city in 
Europe. 

Lient.-Col. Hogg, chairman of the Board of 
Works, said that if Parliament should decide 
that public abattoirs were best for the public, 
the Board would be very happy to undertake 
any duties imposed upon them. 

Abattoirs in Paris—In the course of the evi- 
dence taken, some interesting information is 
given as to the public abattoirs of Paris, and a 
brief résumé of this information will not be un- 
interesting to the readers of this journal. The 
first witness examined was Mr. J. W. Crouch, 
solicitor to the Butchers’ Trade, who said that in 
Paris there was nothing similar to our private 
siaughter-houses. In that city there is at the 
present time one large market, with abattoirs 
adjoining, called “ La Villette”: it occupies an 
area of about 100 acres. About one-half of this 
space is occupied by the market, and the other 
half by the abattoirs. In addition there are two 
other abattoirs in Paris,—the Ville Juif and La 
Grenelle,—but these are in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and look as though they were about to 
be abandoned. With regard to rats being a 
great pest there, they were kept out by there 
being no entrances from the sewers into the 
elaughter-houses, and the doors were shod with 
iron. These abattoirs are described as working 
very well, and are not shut on Sunday. Meat 
is sold in Paris habitually on the Sunday ; 
in fact, there is a fresh supply every day 
in the year. There is no comparison (Mr. 
Crouch said) between Paris and London as 
to the means which exist for having a private 
elaughter-house. The water is not laid on 
in Paris in the same way as in London, 
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although the supply is better now than it ever 
has been. In a large number of houses in Paris 
the water is not laid on, but more houses are 
being continually supplied with water. When 
the abattoirs were instituted Paris was prac- 
tically without water-supply, so far as slaughter- 
ing was concerned. The construction of Paris 
is such that there is no space for private 
slaughter-houses. The next witness examined 
upon this subject was Mr. J. W. Keates, chemist 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, who said 
that he believed the abattoir of La Villette was 
intended to absorb the two other Parisian 
abattoirs. He had visited La Villette, but it 
did not strike him as being particularly offen. 
sive. He considered that there would be a very 
great increase of expenditure in having a large 
central abattoir built, either in London or the 
neighbourhood. Mr. T. Rudkin, in his evidence, 
gave some information as to Parisian abattoirs. 
In the year 1866, he mentioned that there were 
seven abattoirs in Paris, including the Ville 
Juif, Grenelle, Montmartre, Poppincourt, Les 
Batignolles, and Bellard; but, with the excep- 
tion of three, he believed these had been closed. 
With regard to the large abattoir’ at La Villette, 
he said,—“‘ The most curious thing I have ever 
seen in my life connected with the meat trade 
is this abattoir, for cleanliness, order, and per- 
fection.” 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


A RECENT visit to Leicester and Sheffield has 
enabled me to acquire information, which I 
submit to the Builder and its extensive influ. 
ences. Above all, as the most important and 
pressing, I draw attention to the imminent 
danger of destruction to which the old town-hall 
at Leicester seems doomed, unless some extra- 
ordinary and prompt exertion be made by the 
people of the town to save it. Modern Leicester 
has so increased in extent, and is growing at the 
present moment so widely on all sides; old 
| streets have been so renovated and altered, and 
| the ancient boundaries so effaced, that it is only 
| by the aid of plans and maps and the main 
roads, that the limits of Roman Rate can be at 
all understood; and it is almost the same 
with medizval Leicester. But one interesting 
monument of the latter yet remains, environed 
by recent buildings which convey a conviction 
that the town-hall will shortly be doomed to 
complete uniformity, and make more room for 





| 





the demands of trade. Of course such a result 
may be avoided. It is not necessary: Leicester | 
is rich ; there is room for trade and commerce ; 
but public apathy will certainly lead to the | 
destruction of the hall, if it be not met by active | 
remonstrance and persuasion. 

The architectural features of the edifice are 
nothing remarkable, except that they afford a 
good example of what such buildings were, four 
centuries and more ago, in allof our towns; and 
the place is in a good state of preservation. But 
it derives interest in the highest degree from its 
associations with Shakspeare and his colleagues, 
who, as “the Queen’s Players,’ were accus- 
tomed to perform, through a series of years, in 
this very building, converted for the purpose 
into a playhouse. Of Hall-place, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, where Shakspeare lived towards the 
close of his life, and where he died, scarcely one 
stone remains upon another; the theatres in 
London in which he acted are no more; but 
here we have the hall and its fittings, much, if 
not wholly, in the very state and condition in 
which, in the prime of life, though not yet in 
the fulness of honour, he took parts in his own 
plays, which have contributed more humanising 
and moral influence than all the dramatic 
writings of ancient and modern times. “It is 
surely something,” says Mr. Kelly, “even yet, 
to be able to gaze on the very pulley which has 
revolved to draw aside the curtain and disclose 
Shakspeare on the stage !—the living, breathing 
form of him, the greatest of dramatic poets, who 
‘was not for an age, but for all time.’” * So 
writes Mr. Kelly in his excellent volume on 
popular amusements in Leicester in the six- 
teeth and seventeenth centuries; and in the 
same spirit let us hope his fellow townsmen at 
the present moment will think and act. 

In the western side of what was Roman 
Leicester, to the west of the Church of St. 
Nicholas, and close to the churchyard, stands a 
pile of Roman masonry, in height about 20 ft., 
and in length about 70 ft.; in width it varies 
from 6 ft. to 14 ft. This mass is pierced, but 
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not through, with four arches or recesses, and 
in the centre is a small arch of about half the 
height of the others. In a valuable paper com- 
municated to the British Archwological Associa- 
tion,* by Mr. James Thompson, the historian, 
of Leicester, it is suggested that this Jewry 
Wall, as it is called, formed part of a temple, 
dedicated to Janus, and that it stood near to or 
adjoining the western entrance to the town. 
Excavations have since been made which confirm 
Mr. Thompson’s opinion, so far, at least, as to 
prove that what we now see is only part of an 
extensive and grand building, and certainly not 
a gateway, as has been conjectured. The church- 
yard, unfortunately, covers what may yet be 
preserved of the foundations of this building ; 
and the Church of St. Nicholas itself probably 
stands upon part of the site. Reparations of 
the church now being made, show that it was 
constructed chiefly with materials from Roman 
buildings, many of the lower squared stones 
being of large dimensions. Inscriptions throw 
no light on this and the other important edifices 
of the Roman town. I cannot find that even a 
solitary sepulchral epitaph has ever been dis- 
covered; yet the portions of columns and 
capitals and other architectural remains, excla- 
sive of the Jewry Wall, prove the presence of 
public buildings; while tesselated pavements 
of which a few fine examples are preserved, 
attest the importance of the ‘place. One of 
these pavements, now in the Town Museum, has 
a group of three figures, consisting of a nude 
female, a stag, and Cupid bending his bow 
towards the female. The subject has been 
supposed to be intended to represent the myth 
of Actw#on and Diana. This it cannot be; but 
it is not so easy to say satisfactorily what the 
artist meant to depict. The museum contains 
some valuable Roman and Saxon remains from 
the town and vicinity, and they are being 
augmented by the zeal and intelligence of the 
curator, Mr. Harrison, who showed me among 
other objects just discovered, a small carved 
tessera of blue lias, inscribed, in two lines, 
C - PAL * GRACILIS; and a fragment of 
lustrous yellow marbled pottery, stamped OF - 
MAPOMI,—the only instance I know of this 
peculiar and rare Roman ware bearing a potter’s 
name. Mr. Harrison has also lately acquired 
the iron framework and chain of a bucket from 
a Roman well, 25 ft. deep, situated just outside 
the south gate of Leicester; and three leaden 
coffins, from Newarke-street. One of these 
I had an opportunity of examining. I cannot 
ascribe to it a Roman paternity; for, although 
it may not be many centuries posterior to the 
Roman period, it does"not conform in character 
to any one of the many leaden coffins of un- 
doubted Roman manufacture with which I am 
familiar. I will not say these coffins may not 


| be as late or later than the eleventh or twelfth 


century. 

Although the museum contains no lapidary 
inscriptions’relating to Roman Leicester, it has 
the good fortune to possess a fine columnar 
milestone upon which appears the name of the 
town, Rate. It was discovered some years 
since, on the military road, at the distance of 
two miles from the town, which is marked upon 
the stone at the end of the name and titles of 
the emperor Hadrian,—A RATIS II. It is 
possible that the root of this name may be 
identical with that of Ratsby, where, by the 
kindness of my host, Mr. Alfred Paget, I was 
shown a British earthwork. 

Of Sheffield I have but little to say that can 
belong to the domain of archzology. From time 
immemorial the place has been celebrated for 
its hardware; and now for its cutlery, its iron 
and steel manufactories, it holds the foremost 
position in the world. When we look at Shef- 
field in connexion with our railways, and regard 
its contributions to our domestic necessities and 
comforts, we can but feel admiration and grati- 
tude for the minds which have conceived and 
the hands which have wrought so much in 
improving the commercial and social condition 
of society. These feelings will be intensified by 
mixing with the population of the town, and 
seeing at what a sacrifice to liberty and to 
health the blessings we enjoy are purchased. 
As yet Sheffield has no museum ; but there is « 
Literary and Philosophical Society and an 
Architectural and Archwological Society, which 
include men of intellect, zeal, and benevolence, 
who are resolved on showing that eminence in 
mechanical and industrial arts is not incom- 
patible with science and literature. 








* Notices Illustrative of the Drama, &c. By William 


* Journal of the Association, vol. vi., p. 393. 
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Mr. William Bragge is preparing a collection 
of ancient and medimval works in iron and 
steel which he intends to present to the town. 
It is a happy and appropriate idea; and, 
emanating from such a man, it will surely never 
die in conception. In this department there is 
scope for the introduction of much that has 
hitherto been overlooked in our museums, as, 
for example, agricultural and horticultural 
implements, domestic utensils, &c. : 

To Mr. Bragge I am indebted for an inspection, 
under favourable circumstances, of the earthwork 
at Bradfield, about seven miles from Sheffield. 
It is called Bailey Hill, and is situated on the 
north-west of Bradfield Church, at a short 
distance. It is a very lofty hillock, which at a 
remote period has been converted into an ex- 
ploratory citadel, for it commands a view of a 
wide extent of country; and is by nature and 
art almost impregnable. The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter considered it a Saxon fortress on the 
frontier of Northumbria; and the late Mr. 8. 
Mitchell was of the same opinion. The Rev. J. 
Stacye, in the second edition of Hunter's 
“‘ Hallamshire,” by the Rev. A. Gatty, while he 
does not dispute the possibility or probability of 
ita serving as a Saxon castle, gives it a far 
earlier origin ; and with good reason considers it 
to have been one of the strongholds of the 
Brigantes. I cannot do better than direct atten- 
tion, for the sake of comparison, to Conig’s 
Castle, and Cranborne Castle, in Dorsetshire, so 
well described and illustrated in Mr. C. Warne’s 
“ Ancient Dorset.’”? Some of his remarks on 
these hill fortresses will well apply to the Bailey 
Hill, at Bradfield. C. Roacnh SMITH. 








SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Ata meeting of the members of the National 
Health Society, held on Thursday evening, the 
6th instant, at the Rooms of the Social Science 
Association, Adam-street, Adelphi, Dr. George 
Ross, Medical Officer of Health, Bloomsbury, 
read a paper on “Helps to Householders in 
Sanitary Matters.” 

The chair ,;was taken by Canon Kingsley, who, 
in introducing Dr. Ross, said that he had always 
taken a deep interest in anything that concerned 
the health of the community, which interest he 
trusted would be of a more practical character 
since certain changes had brought him here to 
London, in the centre of civilisation, and, alas ! 
in some repects, of modern barbarism. The 
movement on the part of the National Health 
Society, to teach practically the science of 
health, was growing and growing ; and in this 
direction a considerable progress had been 
made in Birmingham, owing to the munificent 
sum of 2,5001., which the authorities had re- 
ceived for the purpose of spreading in Birming- 
ham and its neighbourhood the practical laws of 
physiology and health. Dr. Corfield’s lectures 
there had been so well attended, that we might 
presume that Birmingham would become the 
great health centre, and this movement was 
progressing slowly and steadily. One of the 
most important publishers was telling him only 
two or three days ago that this health move- 
ment was stirring men’s minds wherever he 
turned; and that there was an increasing de. 
mand for lectures and pamphlets connected with 
the simple science of health, and those rules by 
which mothers and fathers of families could 
ensure the health of their children; and that 
there would be for any works on health, which 
would be of that cheapness and compactness to 
make them attainable by, and interesting to, 
the middle classes, quite an unlimited sale, 
which would increase, not in arithmetical but in 
geometrical progression, spreading out right and 
left into an exceeding wide curve as the move- 
ment gathered strength and popularity, proving 
its own efficiency and life-giving power, which 
he (the chairman) had no doubt but that the 
movement would do, 

In the course of Dr. Ross’s paper, he said that 
whilst everybody admitted theoretically the 
value of health, most people practically disre- 
garded it. Hence sanitary science could scarcely 
be called popular. Yet sanitary science, when 
its principles should be well established and full ly 
carried out, would supersede, to a very large 
degree, all that was now known as the practice 
of medicine ; for even now, in its state of in. 


fancy and imperfection, it had revolutionised the | for 


healing art. Much had been done, too, in re- 
gulating and improving the physical conditions 
of our social life. Our mighty city had carried 
®ut a colossal system of drainage, which was 


scarcely completed before it was declared to be 
too small. How much yet reunin pent acne to 

romote sani principles! at the enor- 
ci steep | human beings who are herded 
together in our larger cities in miserable houses, 
so dirty, so dark, so ill-ventilated and compre- 
hensively loathsome, that no gentleman would 
keep his cattle in them with the least regard to 
his own interest. Yet the owners were not 
always to be blamed; it was often their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault that their pro- 
perty had fallen into the ruinous and disgraceful 
condition in which we often found it. House- 
holders generally found a difficulty in keeping 
their houses in a good sanitary condition. Un- 
fortunately, the sanitary ments of our 
houses were so universally bad, ab initio, that all 
that could be done in most instances was merely 
palliative of incurable evils. For example, our 
sewers ran underneath the streets in front of 
our houses, as also did gas and water pipes, 
necessitating frequent disturbance of the road- 
way for repairs, and setting free offensive gases 
either from the sewers or the gas-pipes. To 
abate this, it had been proposed to make a 
tunnel or subway in which all pipes should be 
placed. The plan, which was a good one, 
been adopted in the construction of the Holborn 
Viaduct. But it would be a long time, he thought, 
before Mr. Hayward, the City Engineer, would 
be able to carry it out in the narrow streets of 
the city. Our water-closets, too, were almost 
universally inside our houses; and no trapping 
of them, however ingenious, would, at all times, 
avert nuisance and danger. The drains also ran 
through the houses underneath the passage in 
the basement, and the risk of leakage was con- 
stant, even though there should be pipe drain. 
age. Now the reverse of this was necessary to 
a good sanitary system. There should be a road 
at the back of every row of houses for the 
especial purpose of providing for domestic ac- 
commodations. The main sewer and the water 
and gas-pipes should run down underneath the 
road. Water-closets should be built outside houses 
in the rear, and cut off by proper arrangements, 
so as to prevent contamination of the air of the 
house. Many people thought that if they 
trapped a drain they were then afterwards safe ; 
but this was a mistake. A bad stench would 
ascend through adrain with the best mechanical 
trap. The efficiency of a trap depended upon 
the water it contained; and unless a trap be fre- 
quently flushed, either the water would evapo- 
rate in hot weather, or the water would be 
contaminated with the offensive gases, and be 
itself a source of noxious exhalations. There 
were numberless forms of traps recommended ; 
but whatever trap might be employed, we 
should always remember that as a trap would 
not work of itself, so as to be clean under all 
circumstances, it should be well flushed after 
each usage. The commonest sources of annoy- 
ance with which he had to contend were old 
brick drains, soaked soil, rotten foundations, and 
damp, foetid walls; should this be the case in 
any of the houses with which the meeting had 
to contend, he would recommend them to call in 
@ surveyor, or an experienced builder, to report 
upon and have the matter seen to. There was a 
sanitary maxim that a water-pipe should never 
enter a drain; but a few years ago it was 
equally a maxim that all water-pipes should be 
carried into drains ; and they were so carried to 
this hour by order of some public Boards. Both 
maxims would be found wrong in practice, if 
indiscriminately applied. All water-pipes and 
sink-pipes should be trapped, both at the top 
and bottom. With regard to cisterns, it should 
be an inviolable principle that the supply of 
water for drinking and cooking should be distinct 
from the supply to the drains. Every possible 
risk of the contamination of drinking-water by 
sewage impurities should be strictly avoided. 
The cistern for drinking - water should be 
double, or one cistern within another; and 
the water should enter by a ball-cock, the 
vacant space between the two cisterns; and 
as it flowed should ascend through one or 
more charcoal filters placed at the bottom 
of the inner tank, Thus all dirt suspended in 
the water would be deposited at the bottom of 
the water cistern, and the charcoal filters would 
effectually purify the water of all pollutions. 
The overflow-pipe should be always trapped and 
empty itself intospace. The tank arrangements 
ing-water were radically bad. There 
was an absolute necessity for obtaining an 
abundant supply of water. This was not the 
case at present, for the supply was likely to 





diminish year by year if the demands of the 


companies were admitted. Our population was 
increasing rapidly, and we did not see any way 
of providing for its sanitary needs except by 
the system of water-carriage already in use. 
The companies were even now complaining of 
their inability to meet the demand, and of the 
expense they incurred to carry out the require. 
ments imposed upon them by the i 
A constant supply was the thing wanted, and the 
companies would not afford it except upon such 
restrictions as would make it practically inopera. 
tive as a sani’ agent,—the very end in view. 
But local authorities should have a greater 
power of commanding an ampler supply for 
flushing and cleansing purposes than they now 
. More water must be had even if it 
came from the Welsh or Westmoreland lakes. 
It was quite likely that, if the demands of 
the companies continued to rise, it would be 
cheaper to bring water from mountain districts 
(as the people of Vienna had recently done from 
the Alps), from Wales to London, than leave it 
ourselves to the present sources of supply. This 
was a large question, and had many aspects; 
but the time was not far distant when the 
urgent wants of this vast. and rapidly multiplying 


had | city would enforce that the matter should receive 


due consideration. 
An interesting discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. 








THE LATE DR. CRACE CALVERT. 


WE have received letters from friends of Dr. 
Calvert asserting that, although he took typhoid 
in Vienna, the disease from which he really died 
was pulmonary consumption. Mr. Ric , the 
writer of one of them, says,—“ You are per. 
fectly correct in assuming that the late Dr. Cal. 
vert had implicit faith in the power of carbolic 
acid as a preventive of typhoid fever; but un. 
fortunately could not carry it about with him to 
disinfect every place he stayed at in his travels. 
I may, however, mention that it was successfully 
used in the treatment of his case, and that 
although his wife and nurses were in constant 
attendance on him, and many of his friends 
visited whilst he was suffering from the fever, 
not one of them took the disease, thus showing 
that, by proper care, infection may be pre- 
vented.” We had no desire to depreciate car- 
bolic acid in its proper place. What we meant 
to show was, that it must not be supposed to 
render unnecessary, or to compensate for the 
want of, proper sanitary arrangements. 








WHAT TO BUILD WITH. 


Sir,—If your correspondent, “H. T.,” will 
turn to the Builder for 1872, he will find some 
articles germane to his reflections occasioned by 
the view from Westminster Bridge of three 
public buildings under repair from decay. The 
titles of two of these articles are, I think, “ The 
Architecture of Great Cities: a New Style,” 
and “Concrete Building and Encaustic Tiling,” 
and there are probably others. They deal with 
the question of the employment of polished 
granite, in all its varieties of tint, as irable 
for large public buildings, as capable of a most 
sumptuous effect, as necessitating a broader and 
simpler treatment than is now too little resorted 
to, and as meeting the question of so much 
concern in city architecture, the preservation of 
the material employed from the dirt-producing 
and corrosive properties of the atmosphere of 
cities and large towns, which more than anything 
else is destructive of effect, if not by actual 
decay at an early date, yet by blurring and 
defiling the building to such an extent by dirt 
and weather stains, as to make it very quickly 
an eyesore. It is surprising that so little is 
attempted with different tinted and polished 
granite. 

The suggestion as to concrete was that it could 
be employed in the fabric of the building, and 
that then, whether for exterior or interior deco- 
ration, we had in encaustic tiling a material 
capable of endless variety of colour and design, 
ing to the character of the building and 
the genius of the designer, and thus would be 
combined all the advantages of durability, light, 
cleanliness, and a novelty and freshness of style 
which would be a great relief upon existing 


For a clear country atmosphere the materials 
most ready to hand in the district should always 





be used, there being no need for such resorts as 
the above. A. 
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NEW REREDOS, HERNE CHURCH, KENT. 


NEW REREDOS, ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, 
HERNE, KENT. 


Tus, in addition to a restored chancel and 
other screens in carved oak, has been erected by 
Mr. Earp, sculptor, from the designs of Messrs. 
Goldie & Child. 

The reredos now represented is composed of 
alabasters, marbles, and Caen stone, of delicate 
detail, and is richly carved. 

The centre subject is the Crucifixion, and 
those on either side the Sacrifice of the Lamb, 
and Abram receiving from Melchizedek the Bread 
and Wine; the arcade flanking these containing 
half-figures in relief, the Evangelists, &c. 

The rich gables forming the upper part of the 
reredos are pierced to admit of an effect of colour 
given by the new stained-glass window. 

On the apex of each of the projecting 
canopies, which are brought forward over the 
panels, and carried by carved corbels, is an 
























adoring angel. Flanking the canopies, partly 
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Messrs, Gotpre & CHitp, ARCHITECTS, 





receiving the mouldings of the arches, are 
grouped niches, filied with the twelve apostles, 
all being crowned with rich pinnacles. 





THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA, LONDON. 

Our engraving represents the front eievation 
of the new premises of the Bank of British 
North ‘Aterica, in Clement’s-lane, City, now 
approaching completion. The premises contain 
on the ground-floor public banking-room, with 
manager's and messengers’ offices, and a donble 
staircase, one giving access to the board and 
committee rooms on the first floor and the other 
to suites of offices on the second and third floors, 
and the housekeeper’s apartments on the fourth 
floor. The strong rooms, lavatories, and closets 
are in the basement. 

Buildings in the narrow streets of the City 
seem to require a different treatment from those 
in more open spaces, for it must be remembered 








that heavy projections not only cut off the view 
of the architectural features above them, but 
diminish to a considerable extent the light in 
the street itself. Accordingly an effort has been 
made here to produce a satisfactory architectural 
work, and at the same time to limit the projec- 
tions of cornices and other features to a very 
few inches. 

The ground-floor is constructed in red and 
grey polished granite, and the upper floors are in 
red and yellow Mansfield, Forest of Dean, and 
Ancaster stones. The four panels over the 
ground-floor windows are filled with subjects in 
terra-cotta, emblematical of the transition of the 
Red Indian, from hia state of wildness to his 
introduction to commerce. 

The interior fittings of the bank and offices 
will be constructed in mahogany, oak, and walnut 
wood. The builders, Messrs. Perry & Co., of 
Tredegar Works, Bow, are executing the works 
from the designs of Mr. Chancellor. The 


carving is by Mr. Ckremer. 
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SHAMS. 


Str,—Now that this ever-interesting subject 
has cropped up in the Builder, it would be a 
thousand pities that we should in the result find 
it more confused than ever, instead of the re- 
verse. Will you, therefore, allow me to ask a 
question or two, and thus indicate the sort of 
difficulties that controversialists would with 
advantage set themselves to solve ? 

1, Strange as it might appear, Mr. Whitaker 
would seem to recy 890, &c.), used a word 
which ordinarily conveys condemnation, although 
he was speaking in reference to something which 
he wished to favour. Was this done in order to 
pique curiosity, or in an honest endeavour to 
change this bad meaning of the word “sham,” 
into a meaning conveying no sentiment either 
of praise or blame? He is speaking of the non- 
costly luxuries that may, now or in the future, 
be made to render somewhat less bare and poor 
the lives of the least fortunate of the struggling 
in modern western civilisation. Such produc. 
tions may have their own good qualities in good 
hands, though their material may be neither 
rich nor rare; and though the qualities that 
would be possible with rich and rare materials 
had better not be aimed at. For instance, wood- 
cuts may well be hung on a cottage wall, and 
they need not profess to be steel engravings; 
plaster casts may as well remain plaster, except 
perhaps where they represent an original in 
bronze; steel ornaments need not ape the 
delicacy and softness possible in silver, but will 
best retain the geometrical character of design 
to which they readily lend themselves ; and so 
on. The progress of the arts, the facilities for 
increased production, would thus result, as he 
puts it, in a service to humanity ; but as yet we 
see no necessity for what we commonly know 
as a sham,—i.e., a counterfeit or cheat. 

2. We seem, however, to have a different 
question to deal with when we get on the subject 
of more or less luxury in dress and personal 
adornment. When we talk only of Greek coins 
reproduced by electrotype, or other such multi- 
plication of objects of rare beauty, in order that 
they may be the daily delight of the many 
instead of the few,—we show all round the most 
admirable concord. But rings, and brooches, 
and watch-chains of mosaic gold and imitation 
silver !—here we approach the tug of war. Is 
the desire for personal decoration so amiable and 
spirit-stirring a quality as to render worthy any 
sort of gratification that may be afforded it ? 
Is it like the care for children and other such 
helpless ones that with most moralists would 
render laudable the, if need be, forcible demand 
for food for them ?—or is it even more strongly, 
if possible, a leaning wholly to virtue’s side P— 
or is there really nothing more than conven- 
tional half-opinion to tell against these pre- 
tensions to a wealth desired but not possessed ?— 
or the snobbishness of the well-to-do, de- 
spising and endeavouring to render contemp- 
tible the little strivings of those poorer than 
themselves? If we could settle this point 
of morals we should be able to apply it very 
usefully to debated points,—further extensions 
of the question as to personal trappings, such as 
cheap substitutes in building, temporary and 
makeshift contrivances,—many of which are 
now perhaps a little unduly passed by. But we 
need not hint thus at what is behind in order to 
justify the discussion. There would be some- 
thing useful done if we could all agree as to 
what a sham is, and who may counterfeit. We 
might then approach Mr. Proud’s questions, 
p- 851, such as,—Are any deviations from the 
standards by which we are accustomed to 
appraise productions in the fine arts to be brought 
about ? Are intrinsic qualities to become of less, 
and the uses to which things may be put (their 
service to the many, for instance), of paramount, 
importance? Or are we still to see great differ- 
ences between the perfect work of a great 
artist executed in perfect materials, and the 
humbler though not utterly commonplace work 
that must for ages yet, it is to be feared, content 
the most of us—as far as ownership is con- 
cerned ? A SPEcTATOR. 








‘sg College Chapel.—The chapel of 


King’s College, London, after an interval of 
about three months, during which it has been 
closed for the completion of the decorations, 
under the superintendence of Sir G. G. Scott, 
has been re-opened. The style of ornamenta- 
tion adopted is the Byzantine, and the cost of 
the whole work is about 2,500/. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES AT 
LEWISHAM AND THE ARCHITECTS. 


Some little excitement is being caused amongst 
the inhabitants of Lewisham and the district by 
the course which the Lewisham Board of Works 
have just taken in connexion with the new 
public offices which are about to be erected in 
that township. It appears that a few months 
ago advertisements were issued inviting archi- 
tects to compete for the new building, and fifty- 
seven gentlemen sent in their names and testi- 
monials, when the subject was referred to a 
committee, who brought up a report recom- 
mending not that a certain number of the 
gentlemen who had forwarded their names 
should be invited to send in designs, but that a 
former member of the Board (Mr. Elkington), 
who had sent in his resignation some months 
previously, should be selected. This recom- 
mendation waa adopted, but subsequently one of 
the members of the Board moved that six 
architects be selected to compete, and that the 
former resolution be rescinded ; but the motion 
was lost, and Mr. Elkington remains the architect 
for the building. This decision of the Board 
appears to have excited a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction amongst the inhabitants, who, not 
doubting Mr. Elkington’s abilities, urge that the 
fifty-seven architects who sent in their names 
have not been treated fairly, and a public 
meeting is talked of. ; 

At their meeting last week a somewhat odd 
and amusing discussion took place on architec- 
tural style generally. The new offices committee 
recommended that the style should be Gothic, 
and that the architect’s commission should be at 
the usual rate, Mr. Elkington signifying his 
willingness to accept the compensation laid down 
by the rules of the Institute of Architects, in 
case the building should fail to be erected. Upon 
this recommendation being submitted to the 
Board, Mr. Lemon, one of the members, moved 
as an amendment that the building be erected in 
the Italian style, and not in the Gothic. In the 
discussion which followed the relative merits of 
the two styles were freely canvassed by the 
members present. Eventually it was decided 
that the building should be Gothic in character, 
and Mr. Elkington was instructed to prepare 
designs accordingly. 








EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION IN 
BRIDGE BUILDING. 
THE ST, LOUIS BRIDGE, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


An American paper ‘affords the material for 
the following concerning the progress of this 
undertaking :— 

The difficulties to be encountered in putting 
in the connecting tubes to complete the 
span of the first arch of the bridge are not 
generally understood, hence there is a little sur- 
prise amongst a large portion of the public on 
account of the delays which have occurred. At 
present the weight of the superstructure is 
supported by the cables, and whilst that is the 
case, the expansion and contraction of the tubes 
by heat and cold are of no consequence; but 
when it comes to putting in the last tubes, 
expansion and contraction play an important 
part. When the connexion is once made, and 
the supports removed so that the arch is self- 
sustaining, a new element is introduced,—the 
contraction due to pressure. 

When the cables are slackened, the arch at 
the centre will, from this cause, settle about 3 in. 
Provision has been made for this by increased 
length in the tubes, all the calculations being 
based on a temperature of sixty degrees. At 
that temperature it is known to the sixtieth of 
inch what would be the intervening space 
between the approaching tubes, and the last 
points have been diminished accordingly. 

Only once since the workmen have been ready 
to put in these last tubes has the temperature 
been favourable. On one morning recently, the 
conditions were favourable, but owing to some 
inexplicable tardiness on the part of the work- 
men, the opportunity was lost. One tube was 
put in and fitted toa nicety. In the meantime 
the sun shone on the bridge, and when it was 
attempted to place the other tube, it would not 
go entirely to its place, being about a thirtieth 
of an inch too long, on account of the expansion 
of the tubes in place. An attempt was made to 
drive it into place with sledges, but without 
effect. In consequence of not being able to put 
the second tube in place, the first one had to be 
taken out again, and a more favourable oppor- 
tunity waited for. 

















The prospect being that a delay of several 
days would occur before the exact temperature 
required would be obtained, it was determined 
to try a little strategy in the case by reducing 
the temperature artificially. Accordingly, about 
forty-five tons of ice were applied to the tubes 
and bound on by many yards of gunny bagging, 
forming perhaps the most extensive ice poultice 
ever used. On the afternoon of the same day 
the expansion had been reduced about 2 in., and 
our informant concludes it was expected that in 
a few hours more the contraction would be 
sufficient to admit of the tubes being put in 
place. We hope to hear of the successful execu- 
tion of this experiment, so that we may chronicle 
it ina fature number of the Builder. 








PUBLIC WORKS IN BRITISH INDIA. 


AN official statement has just been published, 
showing the amount of imperial funds expended 
on public works in British India during recent 
years. A short résumé of this statement will 
not be uninteresting. Each presidency or pro- 
vince is classified separately, and we find that 
the sum expended on ordinary public works in 
Bombay (including Scind) was, in 1872, 493,8691. ; 
while the amount expended similarly in Madras 
was 252,2501., and in the Punjab, 346,070]. The 
total expenditure in British India in 1872 was 
2,489,7221., the amount being in 1863, 4,400,6321. 
The statement also shows the amount expended 
by Government for irrigation and other extra- 
ordinary public works in British India. From 
this we find that the largest expenditure under 
this head, in 1872, was in the Punjab, the 
amount being 621,765/. In Bengal there was 
expended 334,281/.; while the grand total of 
expenditure for these works, in 1872, was 
1,628,4741. This shows a slight increase on 
former years, with the exception of 1870, when 
the amount was considerably over two millions 
sterling. Of the sum thus expended in British 
India during the past year, it appears that 
irrigation works have absorbed the largest 
amount. The cost of irrigation is divided into 
the following heads :—Construction, 708,611!. ; 
establishment, 216,495/.; tools and plaut, 
24,7231.; and increase to stock, 33,201/. In 
former years, it appears that the cost of irriga- 
tion works in India has not been so great as 
during the past year ; and it is noticeable, indeed, 
that in 1868 the sum expended was only 
219,0001. During recent years we find, too, thas 
there have been ‘* Bombay Special Fund works,” 
the amount expended being thus classified :— 
Construction, 325,8711.; establishment, 21,0311. ; 
guaranteed railways, 54,4811. For State rail- 
ways the amount put down, in 1872, is 497,767!. 
With regard to the railways of India, we find, 
from a statement upon the subject, that the 
length of line open for traffic was, in 1872, 
5,087 miles, as against 2,234 miles in 1863 ; that 
the total number of passengers conveyed was, in 
1872, 19,222,506, the receipts from this traffic 
(in addition to that from the goods traffic) being 
2,012,9251.; and that the working expenses in 
1872 were 3,406,6171. The greatest length of 
railway now open is in Bengal, the distance 
being 2,520 miles. Madras and Bombay are 
next in proportion. The number of miles of tele. 
graph in British India was, in 1869, 14,014, subse- 
quently to this date no statistics are given upon 
the subject. 





THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS ACT. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


At the meeting last week, the Parliamentary 
Committee submitted for the approval of the 
Board the draught of the Metropolitan Buildings 
and Management Bill, the object of it being to 
consolidate the Building Acts, to regulate the 
formation of streets, and to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Metropolis Management 
Acts respecting the line of buildings and mana,e- 
ment of streets; to make special provisions 
against fire, and to provide better protection fur 
the Board’s sewers. The Bill consists of 111 
clauses, and is supposed to meet all the ditfi- 
culties which have been found in the existing 
Acts. 

Mr. Roche, in moving the adoption of the 
draught Bill, said that at that late hour of the 
day he should say as little as possible in refer- 
ence to the motion he had to propose, which 
was that the Bill should be submitted to a 
committee of the whole Board, when the whole 
of the clauses could be considered. The first 








part of the Bill embraced a consolidation of all 
the existing Building Acts, which eighteen 
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years’ experience of their working had shown to 
be necessary ; the next was to regulate the form 
of streets and lines of buildings, and to make 
special provisions against fire. Those were the 
main principles of the Bill, and they had for five 
or six years been brought by the Parliamentary 
Committee under the notice of the Board. They 
had also communicated with the building trade, 
saw-mill owners, and pianoforte manufacturers, 
who had attended their meetings from time to 
time, and all their objections had been fully 
considered. The first principle of the Bill to 
which he wished to draw attention was as to the 
cubical contents of buildings, as by the existing 
law no building could be erected where the 
cubical contents were more than 216,000 ft., but 
by the new Bill the cubical contents were enlarged 
to 220,000 ft. The second object referred to 
the line of buildings, and under the new Bill 
power was given to the Board to define the line 
of buildings instead of the architect, who was 
responsible to no one. There were also separate 
provisions against fire, which were of great im- 
portance to the metropolis. By the present law 
there was no power to prevent a large accumu. 
lation of timber in timber-yards, and if any 


complete Masonic library. It is intended that 
every publication relating to Freemasonry shall 
be taken, and more especially the publications of 
all Masonic bodies in the United States. During 
1872 abont 365 dollars were expended for 
Masonic works of rarity. 





EXTENSIVE BUILDING OPERATIONS AT 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 


WE have on more than one occasion, in these 
columns, noticed the extraordinary expansion of 
Barrow-in-Furness, which, from a hamlet con- 
taining less than 100 inhabitants not twenty 
years ago, has now become a town of great com. 
mercial and maritime importance, with a popu- 
lation of upwards of 50,000. In addition to the 
numerous establishments for manufacturing pur- 
poses, including flax and jute, steel wire, and 
timber and saw-mills, which have been erected 
within the last two or three years, additional 
works of this character, on a scale of great mag- 
nitude are now in course of erection at one end 
of the town alone, and the inadequacy of house 
accommodation in this particular district for 
workmen constantly coming to reside in the 








attempt were made to interfere with it that 
would be attended with a great cost in the form 
of compensation for the removal of timber. | 
yards. A provision contained in the present | 
Bill would prevent any such erections in future, | 
and there would be no accumulation of timber | 
in yards beyond those in existence at the present | 
time. Another matter was in reference to steam- 


engines in timber-yards, and as regarded them | 
the committee bad adopted the same principle, | that, within the last two years from 1,200 to 


and no new places of this description would be | 
allowed to exist. The great provision of the/ 
Act was to prevent the extension of fires, so far 
as the structural arrangements were concerned. | 
At present the district surveyors had a power 
quite independent of the Board. Many persons 
did not object to the power being exercised by 
the Board, but they did strongly object to such 
large powers being conferred upon district sur. | 
veyors. Under the new Bill all orders would 
come from the Board, and the district surveyors 
would oniy be their servants, instead of, as at | 
present, being vested with a quasi judicial 


authority. He moved that the Bill be referred ,burthen each, are also being built in the port. 


to a committee of the whole Board, to consider | 
the clauses in detail. 

Mr. Fowler seconded the motion, which was | 
put and agreed to. 








THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THE new Masonic Temple recently erected at 


the corner of Broad-street and Filbert-street, | running the risk of sewer gas in its worst and 
Philadelphia, and already briefly referred to in| most concentrated form finding its way into 
our pages, was opened on the 26th ult. by the | 


efticers of the Pennsy!vanian Grand Lodge, and | 
a grand procession of all the lodges in the city 
took place on the occasion. The building, which 
is just finished, contains one of the largest 
assembly-rooms in the world, and is a curious 
specimen of architectural art. The structure 
has been nearly five years in building, and cost 
upwards of 1,300,000 dollars. The outside is 
vuilt entirely of granite, with brick backing, 
walls, and arches, which are very thick and 
substantial. The chief frontage is of finely- 
dressed Quincy granite ; the Filbert-street front, 
running to Juniper-street, is of Richmond dressed 
granite, and the Juniper and Cuthbert street 
fronts are of granite also. The building has a 
basement and three lofty stories. The main 
entrance in Broad-street is modelled from the 
doorway of St. Mark’s Church, Venice, with the 
exception of the figures, these being symbols of 
the order. The style of architecture on the 
first and second floors is Norman and Gothic, 
and throughout the rest of the edifice Corin- 
thian, The meeting-room of the Grand Lodge 
is the largest apartment inthe temple. From an 
octagonal vestibule at the western end the visitor 
enters through massive walnut doors, with cedar 
sinkings and raised panels of mottled French 


of the great staple industries of the town. The 





walnut. The work is highly polished. The 
furniture of the hall is of walnut and cedar, 
covered with blue plush. On every side Masonic 
emblems meet the eye, carved in wood or stone, 
or shining from stained-glass windows and cut 
globes. The Grand Chapter Hall is the next 
largest room; then come the Egyptian hall, the 
Ionic, the Normal, the Oriental, and numerous 
other halls, 

__ The library is situated on the second floor, and 
if the plans of the Grand Lodge can be carried 





out successfully it will be the repository of a 


town, has led Messrs. Yendall & Hitchen, exten- 
sive contractors, to make arrangements for the 
building of between 700 and 800 cottages on 
100,000 yards of land, which has just been pur- 
chased from the Duke of Devonshire for the 
purpose. The work of building these cottages 
has already been let, and their erection is to be 
proceeded with immediately. It is computed 


1,500 houses have been erected, and that inde- 
pendently of the 800 cottages above referred to, 
500 new houses at least are at present in course 
of erection. New iron works for the smelting of 
the large deposits of valuable iron ore in the 
district, are constantly springing up, as well as 
additional steel manufactories, which is now one 


gigantic wet dock of 200 acres, for the accom. 
modation of a fleet of large ocean steamers, is 
also now giving employment to more than 1,000 
artizans, whilst the steam-ships themselves, six 
in number, and between 3,000 and 4,000 tons 





VENTILATION OF THE BRIGHTON 
SEWERS. 


Some doubt having arisen as to Sir John 
Hawkshaw’s views on the question of ventila- 
tion, the engineer writes :—‘ There is no choice 
between providing efficient ventilation and 


dwellings. Ventilation, however, to be of use, 
must be thorough. A few long and circuitous 
connexions between sewers and rainwater pipes, 
for instance, and contrivances of that nature, 
are of little use. Ventilators also in which 
charcoal is introduced, are unsuitable, as the 
charcoal hinders the pure outside air from enter. 
ing the sewers and the diluted gases from 
escaping through the ventilators. If the venti- 
lators are properly made and_ sufficiently 
numerous, yon will find them unobjectionable. 
The least distance apart at which ventilators 
should be placed will vary according to circum- 
stances. In the intercepting sewer I have 
placed them 200 yards apart, between Hove 
and Kemp Town: east of Brighton they are 
rather more than 300 yards apart. These 
distances are sufficient for the intercepting 
sewer with its large sectional area and flat 
curves, but in the case of tributory sewers of 
small sectional area and having sharp curves, the 
ventilators may have to be more frequent. 
Indeed, the more numerous they are within 
reasonable limits, the better. As regards the 
other part of your resolution, viz., as to whether 
districts entirely without ventilation will, if none 
be provided, be in greater danger of sewer gas 
entering the houses than at present, the change 
of circumstances that will occur when the inter- 
cepting sewer is in operation will be that all the 
sewers and drains discharging into the inter- 
cepting sewer will, through that sewer, be made 
to communicate with each other. But the 
intercepting sewer will, as I have already 
intimated, be provided with effective ventila- 
tion, and I do not consider that after it is in 
operation, there will be more danger of sewer 
gas entering the houses than at present. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


Sir,—In reply to a question in the House of 
' Commons last session, Mr. Ayrton stated that 
he would take care the building for St. Stephen’s 
Club should not exceed in altitude the Palace of 
Westminster. Of course he did not mean the 
clock tower; but I observe that advantage has 
been taken of the recess to carry up the new 
building considerably higher than the ridge line 
of the palace. What is Mr. Ayrton’s successor 
about, to allow this ? 

Having my pen in hand, I beg to express my 
surprise that from neglect, or some other cause, 
Westminster Bridge is not yet finished: in the 
piers immediately under the lamps at the north- 
west and south-east ends, and on the four cen. 
tral piers, handsome cast-iron plates were in- 
serted. There are ten other piers, and in each 
spaces were evidently left for the insertion of 
similar plates: probably those ten plates are in 
store somewhere ; if not, and the pattern is 
destroyed, one of the plates could be readily 
taken out and ten more cast from it. It should 
be somebody’s duty to see the bridge finished. 

Again, at the top of the landing-steps, from 
the Speaker’s lawn, there are placed two hand- 
some stone piers for lamps. Years since an old 
lamp, of the usual hideous street pattern, was 
placed, evidently temporarily, on one of these 
piers, and there it remains: gross neglect this on 
the part of some official in care of the Govern- 
ment buildings. At the east end of the bridge 
on the Southern Embankment, a gateway was 
constructed, and filled up with deal boards. It 
was doubtless intended by the architect that a 
gate should take the place of the boards. Is 
there a question as to whether the gate be 
supplied by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
or by the authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital ? 
These are matters of small moment; but it 
appears the more strange they should be so long 
neglected. Curio. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tae last quarterly return made by authority 
of the Registrar-General is satisfactory. It 
shows that in the third or summer quarter of 
this year 114,343 deaths were registered. The 
annual death-rate was so low as 19°4 per 1,000, 
and 2 per 1,000 lower than the average rate in 
the corresponding quarters of the ten years 
1863-72. The death-rate last quarter was lower 
than in the corresponding period of any year 
since the remarkably cold and wet summer of 
1862, when the deaths were equal to but 18 per 
1,000 annually of the population. Had the 
death-rate last quarter been equal to the average 
rate in the ten last summers, nearly 12,000 more 
persons would have died than those whose 
deaths were actually recorded. A very large 
proportion of this decrease in the number of 
deaths was due to the continuance of a marked 
decline in the fatality of the principal zymotic 
diseases. 

In the eleven registration divisions of England 
and Wales, the annual death-rate last quarter 
ranged from 15:0 and 15:3 per 1,000 in the agri- 
cultural counties of the south-western and 
south-eastern divisions, to 23-1 and 23°5 in the 
principal manufacturing and mining counties 
of the north-western and northern divisions. 
Durham and Northumberland were the only 
counties in which the deaths registered last 
quarter exceeded the average numbers returned 
in the three preceding corresponding quarters. 
The population of the registration districts 
and sub-districts containing all the chief towns 
of England and Wales is now estimated at about 
thirteen millions and a half of persons; the 
annual death-rate among this large urban popu- 
lation was equal to 22 per 1,000 during last 
quarter, and was 2°1 below the average rate in 
the ten previous corresponding quarters. 








Exploration of the Libyan Desert.—The 
German expedition for the exploration of the 
Libyan Desert is expected to start from Europe 
about the end of November, and from Egypt 
early in December. The leader of the expedi- 
tion is Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs. The fands for the 
expedition are furnished by the Khédive. They 
are prepared for the long journey over land 
destitute of water, for they take with them 500 





Hitherto you mu2t have been running great 
risk in this respect.” . 


pire cases, capable of holding 1 cwt. of water 
each. 
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THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—In the President’s address, printed in 
your paper of the Ist inst., amongst other 
remarks he says he is very desirous to see a 
more available system of instruction for students 
established, “‘ and some of those advantages 
which lie within the reach of their brethren in 
London,” &. Does it not seem rather incon. 
sistent that from this same Society, promoted 
mainly (if I mistake not) by the president, who 
was previously the honorary secretary, all 
students are ewcluded? And it is limited to 
architects who have been some years in practice. 
One would have thought such burning zeal 
as is here expressed might have, at least, given 
the youngsters a chance of benefiting by the 
wisdom and experience of their elders, as in 
other architectural societies. It is a fact that a 
man may be an Associate of the R.I.B.A., or a 
member of the Architectural Association, and 
yet excluded from the local Society; and I 
respectfully venture to express the opinion that 
it is unwise to set up a close corporation of this 
kind, and patronise pupils and assistants, having 
reason to know that some of its members are 
also of the same way of thinking. At all 
events, it would be better, whilst this system is 
maintained, to say little or nothing about afford. 
ing facilities for improvement to the younge 
members of the profession. E. 








STATISTICS OF CHIMNEY SHAFTS. 


Sir,—The importance of thoroughly sifting 
the cause of the Northfleet catastrophe is so fully 
recognised, that every ray of light which can be 
thrown upon the subject I believe will be received 
with interest ; and as I have details which I pre- 
pared seventeen or eighteen years back of some of 
the tallest chimney-shafts in this neighbourhood 
(Woolwich), I forward the following statistics 
for the information of your numerous readers, 
if you think them worth insertion. 

The highest chimney is that of the shell 
foundry in Woolwich Arsenal, and was built in 
the year 1856. It stands 223 ft. 9 in. above the 
ground-line, and the brickwork is continued 
down to a depth of 16 ft., making the total 
height 239 ft. 9 in. above the concrete. It was 
built from the inside. It has a base above the 
ground.line 20 ft. square, and with plinth and 
cornice 27 ft. high, above which the octagonal 
shaft commences, being externally 16 ft. 9 in. 
in diameter at the bottom, and 6 ft. 6 in. at the 
top. The walls are 2 ft. 7} in. thick at starting, 
and reduced 4} in. at every 31 ft. 6 in.; the 
upper 26 ft. being only 9 in. thick, all built in 
mortar, excepting the top 9 ft., which is bell- 
shaped, and built in cement, and is surmounted 
by a Portland stone cap and blocking, weighing 
by measurement about 17 tons. 

From the day of laying the first brick to the 
time when eight or nine of us connected with 
the work mounted to the top and sat on the 
parapet at the ceremony of laying the last stone 
was only nineteen weeks (see the Builder for 
1856, p. 638). An attempt was made to take a 
photograph of the buildings below, but witha 
slight wind the oscillation was too much to admit 
of such being done, and was quite perceptible, 
notwithstanding which it has stood many a gale, 
and is likely to bear many more. 

There is another chimney in the gun-factory 
department, with a hase 18 ft. 9 in. square, and 
30 ft. high, above which rises an octagon shaft, 
140 ft. high, having an external diameter of 
13 ft. 1 in. at the springing, and 5 ft. 6 in. at the 
top, the greatest thickness of brickwork being 
1 ft. 10} in. for the first 50 ft., and above that 
reduced 4} in. in thickness at every 30 ft.; the 
top 9 in. thick, and finished with a bold stone 
cap and blocking. There are several others 
varying from 120 ft. to 150 ft. high, and in no 
case were they built more than 9 in. thick at 
the top, and gradually increased downwards: 
some are octagonal and some square, and no 
failure has occurred in any of them. 

Comparing these facts with the chimney at 
Northfleet, it will be found the latter has an 
enormous advantage in point of strength, being 
of larger dimensions and thicker walls, the 
weight of the cap is only equal to half a ton per 
foot on the brickwork, while that of the chimney 
before referred to is one ton and a quarter per 
foot; and if allowance be made for laying 
129 rods of brickwork in the foundations of the 
shell-foundry chimney the rate of progress in 


the erection of both is about the same. It| 





appears to me, therefore, it would be erroneous 
to attribute the failure either to want of skill in 
the design, the too great weight of cap, or the 
rate of progress; but I should look with great 
suspicion on the few words given by the builder 
in his evidence as the sole cause of the evil,— 
“every few courses being grouted in with new 
Portland cement.” Three years ago I had 
experience of several failures from the use of 
cement, which was supposed to be too new, but 
which fact was not discovered until the work was 
done: in one case, a recently-built parapet was 
cemented inside and out, and had every brick 
severed the one from the other, both horizontally 
and vertically, in consequence of the expansion 
of the cement, and had to be rebuilt; and in 
other cases the work was entirely destroyed. 
If the same thing took place in the unfortunate 
chimney it had better have been built of brick 
laid dry, and I doubt then if it would not have 
been the stronger of the two, W. R. 








CHIMNEY SHAFT NEAR GRAVESEND: 
COMBINATION OF MATERIALS. 


Sir,—The evidence of Mr. Gostling on inquest, 
p- 852, may be read thus,—‘“‘ The best Dorking 
lime was used with the best Thames sand, forming 
compressible mortar, which shrinks in setting, 
the interior being grouted in new Portland 
cement, which swells in setting.” 

Thus the shaft might be safe while the lining 
carried the facing work, which facing work 
rather reduced than increased the strength, but 
failed when the proportions varied, as at the 
height of 160 ft. there was an equal thickness of 
each. 

Thus it might be compared to a tube of iron 
inserted in one of lead tosupport a large weight. 

JOSEPH CHRETIEN, 








A ROMAN CEMETERY AT YORK. 


OvrsIDE the south-western walls of York, on 
the right bank of the Ouse, and just opposite 
the gardens of the Philosophical Society and the 
ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, the ground has for 
some time been clearing for the new station of 
the North-Eastern Railway, which, with its 
attendant buildings, will cover a very large area. 
It is found that the whole had been a Roman 
cemetery, and so used for a great length of 
time. It was apparently the burial-place of a 
poorer class than that which raised its monu- 
ments by the side of the great road; but it is 
also clear that it was divided into separate 
‘regions,’ and that certain classes had their 
own portions and. arrangements in it. The 
Roman interments are found in the uppermost 
bed of soil; and in some parts of the ground it 
would seem that Roman carters had been in the 
habit of “shooting” rubbish from the neigh. 
bouring city. There are thick strata of Roman 
bricks, mortar, and pottery, mingled with frag- 
ments of wall-plaster, on which coloured patterns 
are still distinct. Adjoining this rougher portion 
of the cemetery two or three deep pits, or 
“putei,” have been found, into which, as was 
usual, the bodies of slaves had been thrown 
carelessly and pell-mell. No such “ putei,” it is 
said, have been found elsewhere in Britain. 
There are blocks of Knaresborough stone, about 
20 in. by 10 in., roughly tooled and without in. 
scription, which can have served no other pur. 
pose than that of a modern headstone. There 
is a small hollow on the top of some of the blocks 
now found, possibly for a wooden ornament, pr 
for some sacrificial vessel. 

The cemetery coffins had clearly been bought 
cheaply from some stonecutter’s shop; and one 
at least was imperfect when so bought,—1,600 
years ago. A single coffin bearing an inscrip- 
tion is very noticeable, since it records a 
‘‘ Decurio”’ of the “ Colonia” of Eboracum, and 
is the first proof that the Roman city had a 
municipality. 

Pottery, including some fine Samian frag- 
ments, bronze ornaments, coins in great num. 
bers, shattered statuettes, and, in one case, a 
child’s ball, with a clay centre, have been found. 
Two remarkable relics are specially mentioned. 
One is the skull of a young woman, containing a 
false palate of very thin gold; the other is a 
small tablet of bone on which are the words, 
“Domine victor vincas felix,’ — a mysterious 
line which is much exercising the antiquaries of 
York. It may be Christian; but is thought 
more probably to have a reference to the 





‘“Victor” sun of the Mithratic worship, which, 


as is known from its relics, was established im 
Eboracum. 

The gravel below the cemetery bed has beer 
excavated in some places to a considerable 
depth. It is full of glacial blocks, some of them 
boulders from Shapfell, and others masses of 
greenstone from some unknown source. The 
arrangement of these should be carefully ex- 
amined, as they may have formed a sacred in- 
closure of an ancient British or Druidical order. 
One of the stone circles of Stonehenge, if we 
are not mistaken, is of greenstone from a 
distance. 








HOW SCOTTISH LAW KEEPS HOUSES 
TENANTABLE. 


A case has just been decided in the Edin- 
burgh Law Courts that would be of service if 
applied to England. 

James Thompson, a shopkeeper, sued his land. 
lord, Daniel Gunn, for 8/., in name of damages 
sustained in consequence of the defendant not 
keeping his tenant’s shop, house, room, and 
cellar in such a state of repair as to render them 
fit for occupation, the same being utterly unin. 
habitable. The amonnt claimed was made up of 
various items, such as rent of another house, 
lodgings for children boarded out, and a doctor’s 
bill for attendance and medicine. 

Mr. Daniel Gunn would not admit that the 
state of the house was so bad as set forth by 
Mr. Thompson, and utterly repudiated the 
notion of a landlord’s liability for a tenant’s 
sickness and lodgings. The tenant, however, 
produced evidence to show that about a week 
after taking possession of the house it was dis- 
covered the family could not take up their per- 
manent abode therein, as it was not only ruinous 
and dark, but was filled with very bad smells. 
The family slept on the premises occasionally. 

Two police officers called in to inspect the 
place gave it a very bad character, and con- 
sidered it a habitation totally unfit for human 
beings. 

The landlord’s advocate excused the charge 
made by the police, on the ground that the 
house was one of the oldest in the city of 
Edinburgh, and the landlord was desirous of 
preserving its antiquity, although he had done 
everything in his power to put it in a proper 
condition. 

The Sheriff, in giving judgment, said there 
was no doubt of the house being in need of a 
great number of repairs. It was well known 
that tenants in the social position of James 
Thompson were not able on all occasions to 
avail themselves of the remedies presented to 
them by the law, and they were at the mercy of 
bad landlords who cared for nothing but rent, 
and, moreover, poor tenants did not care to 
institute proceedings of this nature on a chance 








of success. His judgment would be for the 
tenant, to whom he should award 5/1. damages, 
with full Court costs, and 10s. for the police 
witnesses. 





NEW TOWN-HALL FOR ST. HELEN’S. 


TaE memorial-stone of the new Town-hal! for 
St. Helen’s has been laid. 

In 1871 the old town-hall, in the Market-place, 
was partly burnt down, and was subsequently 
temporarily repaired ; but some months ago it 
was again burnt. It was then determined to 
erect a building suitable to the increasing re- 
quirements of the borough, and plans, by Mr. 
Sumners, of Liverpool, architect, were adopted. 

The site of the new building is on the north 
side of Cotham-street, and is bounded on the 
north by Parade-street, on the east by Hard. 
shaw-street, and on the west by Birchley-street, 
and covers an area of 6,000 superficial square 
yards. The principal front will be in Cotham- 
street, and will have a frontage of 200 ft. The 
style of architecture adopted is a simple adapta- 
tion of Gothic, suitable to the materials to be 
used in the construction, viz., picked grey bricks 
and Stourton stone, for porch, bay windows, and 
other finishings. The main entrance-porch will 
form a prominent feature in the design. It is 
approached by a spacious flight of steps and 
wide landings, enclosed by stone balustrades and 
piers for lamps, and has a buttressed base, upon 
which rest clustered red granite shafts, with 
carved caps and moulded bases, from which 
springs a deeply-recessed and moulded archway, 
with gable over. On the left of this, attached 
to the centre high portion of the building, and 
separating the same from the police buildings, is 
the clock-tower. It is square on plan toa height 
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of 85 ft., and to the top of the vane, on the 
upper slated roof, 130ft. On the right of the 
porch is a wing, of two stories in height, termi- 
nated at the junction of Cotham-street and 
Hardshaw.street by a gabled projection, having 
a large overhanging bay-window, belonging to 
the mayor's parlour. On the left of the clock- 
tower will be the police-offices and court-room 
entrances, and at the base of the tower the 
entrance to the libraryand reading-room. In the 
plan the building is designed to afford accommo- 
dation for numerous municipal offices, including 
council-chamber, 42 ft. long by 32 ft. wide; 
assembly-room, 96 ft. long by 45 ft. wide, and 
40 ft. high to the ceiling, and capable of accom- 
modating about 1,000 persons; also police 
buildings, forming part of the general design and 
frontage to Cotham-street, and entered there- 
from, with court-room, 50 ft. by 29 ft. : 

The total cost of the new structure is esti. 
mated at 28,0001. Mr. George Rome, of Liver- 
pool, is the contractor, and the sub-contractors 
are,—for brickwork and excavating, Messrs. 
Makinson & Glover, Liverpool; masonry, Mr. 
James Leslie, Bootle; plumbing, Mr. Merrick, 
Liverpool; and plastering and slating, Messrs. 
Tanner & Son, Liverpool. 








LEWES NEW TOWN-HALL. 





A new Town-hall for Lewes, built by public 
subscription, on some land belonging to the 
Lewes Provision Market, having just been com- 
pleted, the following vote of thanks, emblazoned, 
framed, and glazed, and surmounted with the 
Lewes Arms, was on Saturday last presented to 
the clerk. It bears the following :— 


** Lewes Town and Record-room.—At a meeting of the 
Commissioners of the Lewes Provision Market, held at 
the above room. on Tuesday, the 7th October, 1873, it was 
moved by Mr. Frederick Flint, seconded by Mr. Thomas 
Bance, sen., and carried unanimously, ‘ That the best 
thanks of the Commissioners of the Lewes Provision 
Market be given to Wynne E. Baxter, ., their clerk, 
for the able and efficient manner in which he has dis- 
charged the duties appertaining to that office, and also 
for the services rendered by him during the construction 
and completion of the new Town and Record Room; and 
that the High Constables of the borough of Lewes be 
requested to have a copy of this resolution illuminated 
= presented to him.’—(Signed) Robert Crosskey, Chair- 
man, Senior High Constable of the Borough of Lewes.” 








THE ROMANISING OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Srr,—You have inserted some very useful 
and timely particulars as to the “ Baldacchino,” 
but the placing of a table “ Altarwise” and use 
of the term “ Altar” are equally Romish and 
mischievous. Would it not be worth while to 
follow it up with the following letter of Arch- 
bishop Williams, of York, 1636, as nobody seems 





to know how entirely wide of the real Anglican 
Church “by law established” our buildings 
have now strayed ? E. L. Garserr. 





A 
COPIE OF THE 

LETTER WRITTEN 

to the Vicar of Ga: against the 
placing of the Communion TaBLE 
at the East enp of the 
CHANCELL. 
[By Archbishop Williams, when Bishop of Lincoln, 

in 1636. To the Vicar of Grantham. } 

Siz,—With my very aearty Commendations. When I 

ke with you last, I told you that the standing of the 

‘ommunion Table was unto me a thing so indifferent that 
‘anlesse Offence and Vmbrages were taken by the Towne 
— it, I should never -so vs it, or remove it. That 
which I did not then susect, is come to passe. The 
Alderman whom I have knowne this 17 or 18 years, to 
bee a discreet and modest man, and farre from any 
humour of Innovation, together with the better sorte of 
the Towne, have complained against it. And I have 
(without taking Notice of your Act, or tonching in one 
sillable upon your Reputation) appointed the Church 
Ww (whome it principally doth concerne under the 
> taney to settle it for this time, as you may see by this 
Copy inclosed. 

Now for your owne satisfaction, and my poore Advise 
for the future, I have written unto you somewhat more 
at large than I vse to expresse myselfe in this kinde. 

I doe therefore (to deale plainely) like many things 
well, and disallow of some things in your carriage of the 
Businesse, It is well done that you affect Decency and 
Comlinesse, in the ronson of Gon’s Divine Seruice ; 
‘That you —_ yourselfe with the Formes in his 
Majesties Chappels, and the Quires of Cathedral! Churches 
(if your Quire, as those others, could containe your whole 
ns That you doe the Reuerence appointed 
by the Canon to the blessed Name of Jesvs, so it be done 
humbly, and not affectedly, to procure Deuotion, not 
Derision of your Parishioners, and that you do not 
maintaine it Rationibus non cogentibus, and 80 spoile a 
good cause with bad Arguments. These things I doe 
allow and practise. But that you should be so violent 
and earnest for an Altar at the vpper end of the Quire ; 
That the Table ought to stand Altarwise ; That the fixing 
thereof in the Quire is Canonicall, and that it ought 
not to bee removed to the Body of the Church ; I conceive 
to be in you so many mistakings. 

1 For the first, if you should erect any such Altar (which 
know you will not), your Discretion will proove the 


onely Holocaust to be sacrificed thereon. For you have 
subscribed when you came to your Place, that other 
Oblation which the Papists were wont to offer vpon their 
Altars, is a blasphemous Figment, and pernicious Im- 
posture, in the thirty-one Article: And also, that we in 
the Church of England ought to take heed lest our Com- 
manion, ofa Memory, be made a Sacrifice: in the first 
Homilie of the Sacrament. And it is not the Vicar, but 
the Church-wardens, that are to provide for the Com- 
maunion, and that not an Altar, but a faire gees Table : 
Canons of the Convocation, 1571, |. ang nd that the 
Altars were removed by Law, and Tables placed in their 
stead, in all, or the most Churches in Seghandl, egpanses 
by ade gregge Injunctions, 1559, related ynto and so 
confirm: 


in that point by our Canons still in Force. | be 


And therefore (I know) you will not change a Table into 
an Altar, which Vicars were never inabled to set up, but 
allowed once with others to pull downe.—Jnjuaction of 
1° Elizab. for the Tables in the Church. 

For the second point. That your Communion Table is 
to stand Altar-wise, if you meane in that place of the 
Chancell where the Altar stood, I thinke somewhat may 
be said for that ; b the Injunctions, 1559, did so place 
it; and I conceive it to be the most decent situation, 
when it is not vsed, and for vse too, where the Quire is 
mounted up by steps, and o so that hee that offici 
may bee seene and heard of all the congregation. Such 
an one I heare your Chaneell is not. Bat if you meane 
by Altar-wise, that the Table should stand along close by 
the Wall, so as you be forced to officiate at one end 
thereof (as you may have observed in great men’s chap- 
pels): I do not believe that ever the Communion Tables 
were (otherwise than by casualtie) so placed in countre 
churches. For, besides that, the oo et woul 
suppose them Dressers rather than Tables; and that Qu. 
Elizabeth's Commissioners for Causes Ecclesiasticall 
directed that the Table should stand, not where the 
Altar, but where the Steps of the Altar formerly stood 
(Orders, 1561), the Minister appointed to reade the Com- 
munion (which out of the Booke of Fast in 1° of the King, 
are pleased to call Second Service) is directed to reade the 
Commandments, not at the end, but at the North Side of 
the Table, which implies the End to bee placed towards 
the East great Window.—Rubrick before the Communion. 
Nor was this a new Direction in the Queenes Time onely, 
but practised in King Edward's Raigne, for in the Plot of 
our Liturgie sent by Mast. Knox, and Whittingham to 
Master Cu/vin in the Raigne of Queene Mary, it is said, 
that the Minister must stand at the North Side of the 
Table.—Troubles of Frankford, pag. 30, And so in King 
Edward's Liturgies, the Ministers standing inthe Middest 
of the Altar, 1549, is turned to his standing at the North 
Side of the Table, 1552. And this last Liturgie was re- 
vived by Parliament, 1° Eliz. cap. 2. And I believe it is 
so used at this Day in the most Places of England. What 
you saw in Chappels or Cathedrali Churches is not the Point 
in Question, but how the Tadles are appointed to be 
placed in Parish Churches, In some of the Chappels and 
Cathedralis, the Altars may be still standing, for ought I 
know; orto make use of their Covers and Ornaments, 
Tables may be placed in their roome, of the same Length 
and Fashion the Altars were of. Wee know the Altars 
stand still in Lutheran Churches; and the Apologie for 
the Augustan Confession, Art. 12, doth allow it. The 
Altars stood a yeare or twoin King Edward's Times, as 

by the Liturgie printed 1549, and it seemes the 
Queenes C iesi * were tent they should stand, 
as wee may guesse by the Injunctions, 1559. But how is 
this to be vnderstood? The Sacrifice of the Altar abo- 
lished, these (call them what you will) are no more A/tars, 
but tables of Stone or Tymber; and so was it al 
24 Novemb. 4° Edw. 6, 1549.—Sublato enim relativo formali, 
manet absolutum et materiale tantum. And so may be 
well used in Kings and Bishops Houses, where there are 
nofPeople so void of understanding, as to bee scandalised. 
For upon the Orders of breaking downe Altars, all 
Diocesses did upon receiving Tables, but not upon 
the Fashion and Forme of the Tables.— Acts and Monum. 
pag. 1212. Besides that, in the Old Testament, one and 
the same Thing is termed an Altar anda Table ; an Alfar, 
in respect of what is there offered unto God, and a Table 
in respect of what is there participated by Men, as for 
Example, by the Priests. So have you God's Altar, the 
verie same with God's Table in Maluchie i.7. The Place 
is worth the marking. For it answers that very Objection 
out of Heb. xiii. 10, which you made to some of your 
fellow Ministers; and one Master Morgan before you to 
Peter Martyr, in a Disputation at Oxford. Wee have 
no Altar in regard of an Oblation, but wee have an 
Altar in regard of Participation, and Communion granted 
unto us. The Use of an Altar is to Sacrifice upon, and 
the Use of a Table is to eate upon; and because Com- 
munion is an Action most proper for a Table, as an Obla- 
tion is for an Altar, therefore the Church in her Liturgie, 
and Canons, calling the same a Table onely, doe not you 
call it an Altar, In King Edward's Liturgie of 1549 it is 
everewhere, but in that of 1552, it is nowhere called an 
Altar, but the Lord’s Boord. Why? Because the People 
being seandalized herewith in Countrey Churches, first 
beat them downe de facto, then the supreme Magistrates 
by a Kind of Law puts them downe de jure, and setting 
Tables in their roomes, tooke from us the Children of the 
Sey oe ap gece both the Name and “ade raed 
of former Alters, as you may see, Injunction 1550, refer 
to that Order of King Edward in his Councell sontiennk 
Acts and Monum. pag. 1211. And I hope you have more 
Learning than to conceive the Lord's Table to be a new 
Name, and so to bee ashamed of the Name. For besides 
that Curist himselfe instituted this Sacrament upon a 
Table, and not upon an Altar, as Archbishop Cranmer 
observes, and others, Acts and Monu a, pag. 1211, it isin the 
Christian Church 200 yeares more ancient than the Name 
of an Altar, as you may see most learnedly prooved out of 
Saint Paul, Origen and Arnobius, if you doe but reade a 
Booke that is in your Church, Jewel against Harding of 
Private Masse, Art i 143. And whether this name of 
Altar crept into the Church in a kinde of complying in 
Phrase with the People of the Jewes, as I have read in 
Chemnitiue, Gerardus, and other sound Protestants (yet 
such as suffer Altars to stand); or that it proceed from 
these Oblations made upon the Communion Table for the 
Vse of the Priest, and the re, whereof wee reade in 
Justin Martyr, Irenews, Tertullian, and other ancient 
writers; or because of the Sacrifice of Praise and Thanks. 
giving, as Archbishop Cranmer, and others thought (Acts 
and srnonents, Bh. 1211), the Name being now so man 
yeares abolished, it is fitter in 4 Judgement, that the 
Altar (if you will needes so call it) should, according to 
the Canon, stand Tablewise, than your Table to trouble 








the poore Towne of Gr: because erected Altarwise. 





Lastly, that your Table should stand in th 
of the Charch, you have my Assent elevaly poy ae mn 
but that it should be there fixed, is so farre from being 


eanonicall, that it is directly the Canon. For 
what is the Rubrick of the Charch but a Canon? And the 
Rubrick saith, it shall stand in the Body of the Church, or 
of the Chancell, where Morning-praier and Ei -praier 
be appointed to be read. If therefore Morning and 
Evening Prayer bee appointed to be read in the of 
the Church (as in most Countrey Churches it is), 
shall the Table stand most Canonically? And so is the 
Table made removeable, when the Communion is ta be 
celebrated, to such place, as the mer a en, whey 
venie heard by the Communicants, by Qu. . Injunet, 
1549. And so saith the Canon in Force, that én the Time 
of the Communion, the Table shall bee placed in 80 sort 
within the Church and , ae the may 
more conveniently heard.—Can. 82. Now you 
whether this Table (which, like Dedalus his 
mooves and remooves from Place to Place, and that by 
the inward Wheeles of the Church Canons) bee fitly 
resembled by yeu to an altar, that stirres not an inch, 
and smeeael. to be resembled canoni . And if you 
desire to know out of Eusebius, and A ne, Durandus, 
and the fifth Councell of Constantinople, how long Com. 
munion Tables have stood in the Midst of the Church, 
sade @ Benin, which, yon are pout So nein, and you 
8 sati 3 ewel against Hardy private 
Masse, Art. 3, p. 145. The sum of all is pos 

1, You may not erect an Altar, where the Canons onely 
admit a Communion Table, 

2. This Tad/e must not stand Altarwise, and you at the 
North End thereof, but Tablewise, as you must officiate at 
the North side of the same. 

3. This Table ought to bee laid up (decently covered) 
in the Chancell onely, as I suppose, but ought not to be 
officiated upon, either in the first or second Service (as you 
distinguish), bat in that place of the Church or Chancell, 
where you may be seene and heard of all. Though perad- 
venture you be with him in Tacitus, Master of your owne, 
ses are you not of other Men's Eares; and therefore your 
ne must be Iudges of your Audiblenesse in this 


ase. 
Whether side soever (you or your Parish) shall yeeld 
to the other, in this needlesse Controversie, shall remaine, 
in my poore Judgement, the more discreet, grave, and 
learned of the two. And by that time you have gained 
some more experience in the Cure of Soules, you shall finde 
no such Ceremonie as Christian Charitie ; 
Which I recommend unto you, 

And am ever, &c,.* 








LIABILITY OF VESTRIES UNDER 
LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 
BAD DRAINS. 


Tue Solicitor-General, at the instance of the St, Pancras 
Vestry, has revived the vexed question, in regard to the 
liability of parishes to make good damages arising from 
bad drainage. 

The case is one of some interest to the building world, 
as well as to owners of houses in London, and may be 
briefly disposed of by stating that at the last term a jury, 
before the late Lord Chief Justice Bovill, gave a verdict, 
with 502. damages, to a Mr. Hammond, of the t 
and Castle Hotel, St. Pancras, against the Vestry of St. 
Pancras, through an old brick drain bursting and flooding 
his cellar of wines, 

The vestry still ae oe liability, the Solicitor- 
General moved for a rule enter a nonsuit, At first it 
was doubted whether the drain was dedicated to the 
— but the vestry now admitted that the Local 

anagement Act had made them its sponsors, as it 
drained more than one house. The 72nd section of that 
Act imposed upon parishes the duty of seeing ‘‘ that the 
—-s properly constructed, cleared, cleansed, and 
emptied.” 

At the trial the jury found that the Vestry did not and 
could not have known of the drain, though they 
might have known, by the exercise of care and inquiry. 
They also found that the defendants did not know, and 
could not have known, of the obstruction before the 
mischief occurred. 

It was submitted to the Court, sitting in Banco, that 
there was no duty upon the Vestry to cleanse drains of 
which they did not know the existence; and it would be 
avery serious thing if they were saddled with ruinous 
drains constructed Latwo the Vestry acquired any juris- 
diction in the matter, and unknown to them. A rule was 
also asked to suspend judgment, upon a technica} ground, 
that the declaration did not allege negligence, but simply 
an omisson to perform a duty on the part of the Vestry, 
and therefore showed no good canse of action, 

The Judges, Brett, Grove, and Keating, granted the rule 
to show cause; and where and when the litigation will end 
is a query. 








BRADWELL, OXON. 


Tae Church of SS. Peter and Panl, Bradwell, 
having been closed for some months while 
undergoing a th restoration, was opened 
on the 30th ult. by the Bishop of Oxford. The 
church consists of nave, chancel, western tower, 
with spire, north and south transepts, and a 
north chantry chapel. The walls of the chancel 
are early twelfth-centary work, though they have 
been pierced, and windows of the early part of 
the fourteenth century inserted. The chancel 
arch and the arch to the chantry chapel are 
thirteenth.century work, and the walls of the 
chapel were probably built at the end of the 
same century, and the east window, which 
remains, is of that period. 

The south transept is early fourteenth- 
century work, with arch and window of the same 
character, and contains a very good piscina, 


¥| with a pointed outer arch and trefoiled inner 


one; the surface of the wall round the outer 








* From “ 4 Coale from the Altar, or an Answer to @ 
Letter, not long since written to the Viear of Gr. egainst 
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arch enriched with foliage, and a corbel for an 
image close to it. 

The north transept is fifteenth-century work, 
with a stair turret at the north-east angle. The 
arch opening into it from the nave is thirteenth. 
centary work, with good foliated capitals; one 
of which was mutilated, but has been well 
restored. 


The font is very good twelfth-century work ; 
it has a large basin of the quatrefoil form, with 
heads in the hollows, and is supported on four 
large shafts, with scalloped capitals, and small 
shafts introduced between the ones. 

Amongst other works, the old ringing-floor 
has been replaced with a new one at a higher 
level, thus throwing into view three thirteenth. 
century single-light windows in the base of the 
tower; and the font has been restored and 
placed here, and a very convenient baptistery is 
the result. 

The architect is Mr. E. G. Braton, of Oxford ; 
and the builder is Mr. Alfred Groves, of Milton. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue twenty-sixth anniversary festival in aid 
of the funds of this Institution was held at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, on 
Thursday evening, the 6th inst., the President 
of the Institution (Mr. Thomas Robinson, of the 
firm of Cubitt & Co.) in the chair. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having 
been duly honoured (Captain Stanley Bird 
responding for the Volunteers), 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I have now 
to claim your serious and earnest attention to 
the toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution.” I need not 
occupy your time with any detailed account of 
the origin or the history of the Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution, for they are known to many 
of you better than they are to myself. I may, 
however, briefly remind you that during the time 
that the Institution has been established there 
has been invested in the Government funds the 
sum of 16,6201., out of which sum 3,360. are set 
aside for a special building fund should you 
determine to build, but which remains for future 
action, leaving upwards of 13,2001. invested, and 
available for the objects of the Institution, and 
the interest of which is constantly added for 
the maintenance of the expenses of the 
Institution. During the time, in addition 
to the amount invested, there has been dis- 
tributed in pensions the,—I think I may say 
large,—sum of 17,1501. This large amount has 
been distributed with great care amongst the 
deserving objects of the charity, and it is im- 
possible to calculate or to over-estimate the 
good that the distribution of such a compara- 
tively large sum must have effected amongst 
objects so deserving. There have been alto- 
gether 124 individuals who have been recipients 
of the Institution’s pensions, 80 of whom are 
now deceased, leaving 44 still dependent upon 
the funds of the Institution, and receiving its 
benefits; and there is to be an election of two 
more pensioners during the present month, 
which will make up the number to 46 pensioners 
now receiving the benefits of the Institution. 
Such, then, gentlemen, is the state of our funds 
and progress. But while we cannot but admit 
that it is to a certain extent satisfactory 
that so much good has been done, I think that 
most of us will admit that there is still more to 
be done; and I ask you to bear in mind that, 
even to continue the good which has been done 
in the past, it is necessary to continually agitate 
for subscriptions. The committee would be glad, 
if we will give them the funds, to place a few more 
pensioners on the list, so that as few as possible 
might be sent away unsuccessful and discouraged. 
The committee would also be glad, if they had 
the means, to give something more to pensioners 
than the 241. or 201. which they now receive, 
which, although of great use to its poor recipients, 
does not seem to me quite what it should be, con- 
sidering the interests connected with this charity. 
Taking the building trade generally, I think 
it is pretty well known that it is one of a 
more than usually hazardous nature. The great 
risks they have to contend with, the fierce com- 
petition they have to fight against, the many 
unpleasant circumstances and complicating 
causes over which they have no control,—all 
these things, I say, tend to make the trade of 
the builder a peculiarly hazardous one; and 
bearing that in mind, it is not to be wondered 
at that some few may sucoumb to these adverse 
circumstances, and sink, even from affluence 


into comparative poverty, and even, in many 
cases, to positive distress. In conclusion, the 
chairman strongly urged the necessity of the 
amounts of the annual subscriptions being in- 
creased. 

Mr. Macey, in appropriate terms, proposed the 
next toast, “The Chairman and President,” 
which was duly responded to. 

At this stage of the proceedings, lists of enb- 
scriptions in aid of the charity were annoanced. 
The total amount promised was 3241., and this 
announcement was received with great cheering, 
although the chairman stated that the amount 
was not so satisfactory as on some former 
oocasions. 

The Chairman next proposed “The Patrons, 
Vice-presidents, and Trastees,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. Rogers, who briefly responded. 

Mr. George Dines proposed the next toast, 
“The Treasurer” (Mr. George Plucknett), who, 
in responding, earnestly advocated the necessity 
for increasing the funds at the disposal of the 
Institation. 

“The Architects and Surveyors” was pro- 
posed by the chairman in gracefal terms, and 
responded to by Mr. Sandell. 

The next toast was, “The Directors and 
Stewards,’ coupled with the name of Mr. Simp- 
son, who responded. 

The last toast, “The » Mr. A. G. 
Harris,” was proposed by the chairman in appre- 
ciative terms; and Mr. Harris, in responding, 
said he had now been twenty-five years in the 
service of the Institution, and had ever made it 
his business to promote, to the utmost of his 
ability, the prosperity of the Institution. 





THE ARTIZAN REPORTERS AT THE 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


Amonc the pleasing incidents which marked 
the visit of the English artizan reporters sent 
by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
and the Society for the Promotion of Scientific 
Industry, Manchester; at the banquet given 
to them by his Excellency Baron Schwarz 
Senborn, the Baron requested each artizan 
reporter present to forward to him on their 
return to England a photographic portrait, with 
his name, address, and the manufacture upon 
which he reported. The “cartes” have been 
sent inclosed in an album said to be of 
considerable beauty. The address which pre- 
cedes the portraits was drawn up by Mr. 
Charles Hibbs (the reporter on guns), and 
the title of the address and various words and 
initial letters are illuminated by the pen of 
Mr. Frank G. Jackson. The portraits were 








| whole was bound together in dark brown russet- 
| tinted morocoo, ornamented in gold, with white 
satin linings in the interior of the boards. On 
the cover there was introduced the monogram of 
Baron Senborn, surmounted with a baron’s 
coronet, in saw-pierced metal, enamelled and 
gilded. Well done, men of Birmingham. 








TECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Tar Programme of Society of Arts’ Examina- 
tions in the Technology of the Arts and Mannu- 
factures of the Country for 1874, is now ready 
for issue. These examinations are held annually, 
in conjunction with the examinations of the 
Science and Art Department. 

The subjects for the year 1874 will be Cotton, 
Paper, Silk, Steel, Carriage-building, Pottery and 
Porcelain, Gas-manufacture, Glass-making, and 
Cloth-manufacture. Candidates, in order to 
obtain certificates in any of these subjects, must 
pass the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department in certain sciences, which are speci- 
fied in the programme as bearing upon the 
particular art or manufacture. In addition to 
these, special papers will be set in the technology 
of each manufacture, by examiners appointed 
by the Society of Arts. 

The prizes offered by the Society in each of 
the nine subjects are given in the programme. 

In order that these examinations may really 
be successful in promoting technical education 
in this country, it is desirable that encourage- 
ment should be given to candidates by the offer 
of prizes and scholarships. With this object 
the council appeal to the trade guilds of the 
city of London, to merchants and manafac. 
turers, and to the members of the Society 
generally, to aid them by contributing to the 
) prize fund. 
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A Record of my Artistic Life. By J. B. Wartna. 

Triibner & Co. 1873. 
Svca a title as “A Reoord of My Artistic Life” 
requires a strong name after it to obtain the 
attention of the public, and we are disposed to 
think Mr. Waring would have had a better 
chance of a good sale if he had called his book 
“Art Jottings and Home Struggles”; “An 
Architect’s Note-book”’; “Rambles Abroad and 
Hard Work in England,” or any other general 
title less personal than the one he has adopted. 
We hope for his sake that our impression may 
prove incorrect. Mr. Waring has travelled, and 
is, amongst other things, a very clever draughts- 
man ; and the book before us mainly consists of 
the notes and jottings made abroad, with here 
and there an illustration by his facile pencil, and 
an occasional complaint that his endeavours have 
not obtained for him the return he deserved. 
Some of his earlier lucubrations are reprinted 
from our own pages, where they first appeared. 
We quote a few from his later 
observations, headed “ On Lineal Expression 
and Architectural Design,” as a sample of the 
style of the book. 

“ Architecture, I think, shows the stubborn. 
ness and incongruity of strongly-marked quali- 
ties more clearly than the other arts, there being 
less to confuse the ideas than in sculpture or 
painting, and it exhibits better the gradual, 
almost imperceptible differences by which alone 
they are made to harmonise and their antagonism 
rendered less palpable. It must be premised 
that as art, like civilisation, admits of no 
chronologically continuous development, but 
shows various phases in various and unconnected 
periods, in filling up and explaining the neces. 
sary gradations of a particular class or style of 
building, we must be prepared to put chrono- 
logical order out of our minds. As one, for 
instance, would be forced to commence the 
history of architecture with the comparatively 
modern remains of Druidical times. 

Let us commence, then, with retaining what 
is beautiful of the Italian, what is grand of the 
Egyptian, what is picturesque of the Gothic, and 
how does the idea of the most skilfal fusion of 
them affect the mind? Even unite the graceful 
picturesqueness of Moorish leaf ornament and 
the rough picturesqueness of a Gothic monn. 
ment, and could any imagination conceive an 
agreeable combination? In either of the cases 
would a superior or equal style be educed ? or 
rather would there not be a hybrid conglomera- 
tion, destroying the charm of each? Sicilian 
and Spanish Saracenic have both been skilfully 
blended with Norman and Gothic respectively. 
Yet the architecture thus produced, however its 
novel effect may charm us, ranks in each case 
lower than its primary and pure constituents, 
and is universally allowed to be theatrical, in a 
lowering sense of the word; it is here the same 
as before, the different qualities of each are 
deteriorated in combination. Let us now take 
an Elizabethan building: here we have much 
that is allowedly coarse and grotesque; here, 
might the breeder of styles say, ‘is a fine oppor. 
tunity for a cross with the graceful or the beau. 
tifal’; let him then put up a Canova in the 
niche, or replace that grotesque column with its 
Grecian type, and is he not on the right track to 
rain the whole building? It is not prejudice 
which would affright the admirer of this style 
were you to bring the orders of ancient Greece 
for his use. 

The building has one distinct quality or 
character, and his sense of propriety or taste at 
once tells him that these, though good in them- 
selves, are not good for his purpose, but if 
carried out through the whole building, even 
retaining the outline would ruin its charm. We 
may assert the same as regards two phases of 
character in the same style. There is a corre- 
sponding phase of Italian architecture in 
Venice, as seen in many parts of the Doge’s 
Palace. I mention Venice more especially, 
because the Cinque Cento of that city bears 
more striking features of resemblance to our 
Elizabethan than the Cinqne Cento of Italy 
generally, having amongst them those many 
curved gables so common with us. Now, were 
you to apply any ordinary string-course, niche, 
moulding or foliated ornament of the one to the 
other, they would be mutually out of place ; for 
the character of strong or grotesque picturesque- 
ness in the one will not amalgamate satisfactorily 
with the grace, the delicacy, often the weakness, 





of the other. 
There is no more difference as regards the 
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expression of form between Grecian, Roman, 
and Italian architecture, or between Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian, than there is between the 
expression of form in the Hercules, the Gladia. 
tor, and the Apollo. Yet who would expect to 
form a more perfect fourth from the most 
skilful and artistic combination of the three. 
Blend them as you will, and the many attempts 
of this nature by various celebrated modern 
architects, however satisfactory in themselves, 
all point out the fatility of hoping to excel or 
equal the excellence of each as they are known 
to us in their separate characters. It would 
seem, then, essentially wrong to graft the excel. 
lencies of one style to the excellencies of 
another, in form or ornament; and yet we have 
many buildings whose size alone would render 
them grand, and arranged in the grand simplicity 
of Grecian art, detailed out with the spirit of 
Ancient Rome, of Palladio, and Vignola, nay, 
often with the weak delicacy of Cinque Cento 
and the richness of Gothic. It is but too usual 
to see the celebrated works of the past the 
models for our modern buildings, and while the 
essential original forms are retained, the whole 
character is deteriorated, if not destroyed, by 
that studied refinement and variation of detail 
which our books, our travels, our studies render 
so easy of obtaining, and which are so ruinous in 
their effect.” 

Touching the author’s complaints, he is much 
too sensible not to see that the course he took, 
consequent on his expressed dislike of “ office 
work,” the confinement of which “ suited neither 
his health nor his temper,’’—was not calculated 
to insure success as an architect ; so that it must 
have been in another direction that he looked 
for the reward which he considers he has failed 
to obtain. 

The book contains many useful observations 
and suggestions; and we cordially wish the 
author a good future out of consideration for the 
industrious past. 





How to Make Money by Patents. 
Bartow. Third edition. London : 
borough & Co., Warwick-lane. 

In the preface to this edition of a volume 

already noticed in our columns, the author 

Bays :— 

“‘ Never has there been so prosperous a time for the 
owners of patent privileges as during the last few years. 
The rising prices of fuel and of raw materials have both 
stimulated and rewarded patentees. If it were inquired 
what is the best mode in these days of acquiring wealth 
rapidly, the ready answer might be,—to procure a patent 
and then form a limited liability company to purchase it. 
The number of such companies formed within the last 
three years for purchasing and working patents almost 
exceeds the bounds of credibility, and the amount of 
capital subscribed almost exceeds computation. This 
much is certain, that whenever a patentee can show suc- 


By CHARLES 
Marl. 


cessful, or at any rate dazzling, experiments, or primd | 


JSacie demonstrate the feasibility of his invention, he may 
readily procure capital for working it through the instru- 
mentality of acompany.” 

Mr. Barlow writes in the interest of inventors 
and patentees ; and we must refer those of them 
who wish to know “how to make money by 
patents ” to his successful publication. 

By the way, we may here note that the report 
of the Commissioners of Patents for inventions 
for last year has been issued. The number 
of applications for letters recorded within the 
year 1872 was 3,970; the number of patents 
passed thereon was 2,771; the number of 
specifications filed in pursuance thereof was 
2,734; the number of applications lapsed or 
forfeited, the applicants having neglected to 
proceed for their patents within the six 
months of protection, was 1,199; the num- 
ber of patents void, the patentees having 
neglected to file specifications in pursuance 
thereof, was 37. It appears that 27,683 patents 
bear date between the Ist of October, 1852, and 
the 3lst of December, 1865. The additional 
progressive duty of 501. was paid at the end of 
the third year on 7,798, and 19,885 became void. 
The additional daty of 1001. was paid at the end 
of the seventh year on 2,664 of the 7,798 re- 
maining in force at the end of the third year, 
and 5,234 became void; so that about 72 per 
cent. of the 27,683 patents became void at the 

end of the third year, and 91 per cent. at the 
end of the seventh year. 





The Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland; ori- 
ee e-> as the Kilkenny Archeological 

ociety. a. a4, i 
ar ee oe Fourth Series. July, 

Tuts issue of the Trish Archeological Journal 

contains an interesting memoir of Gabriel 

Beranger and his labours in the cause of Irish 











art, literature, and antiquities, from 1760 to 
1780, with illustrations, by Sir W. R. Wilde, 
M.D.,—continued from Vol. I., Fourth Series, 
page 260. There are also papers on inscribed 
pillar-stones,—Gowran,—by Mr. R. Rolt Brash, 
M.R.I.A., and on a pagan cemetery at Drum- 
nakilly, near Omagh, by Mr. N. F. Wake- 
man; besides others, and the usual report of 


proceedings. 





VARIORUM. 


Mr. Toornsury, in the current number of 
“ Old and New London” (Cassell), has the fol- 
lowing paragraph on the clock of the Royal 
Exchange :—“ The clock constructed by Dent, 
with the assistance of the Astronomer Royal, is 
true to a second of time, and has a compensation 
pendulum. The chimes consist of a set of 
fifteen bells, by Mears, and cost 5001., the largest 
being also the hour-bell of the clock. In the 
chime-work, by Dent, there are two hammers to 
several of the bells, so as to play rapid passages ; 
and three and five hammers strike different bells 
simultaneously. All irregularity of force is 
avoided by driving the chime-barrel through 
wheels and pinions. There are no wheels be- 
tween the weight that pulls and the hammer to 
be raised. The lifts on the chime-barrel are all 
epicycloidal curves; and there are 6,000 holes 
pierced upon the barrel for the lifts, so as to 
allow the tunes to be varied. The present airs 
are “‘ God save the Queen,” “The Roast Beef of 
Old England,” “ Rule Britannia,” and the 104th 
Psalm. The bells, in substance, form, dimen. 
sions, &c., are from the Bow bells’ patterns ; 
still they are thought to be too large for the 
tower. The chime-work is stated to be the first 
instance in England of producing harmony in 
bells.’ ———According to the Art-Journal, “ It is 
ramoured that a well-known firm of picture. 
dealers has offered 50,0001. for the artistic con- 
tents of the late Sir Edwin Landseer’s studio.” 
The Gardener's Magazine thus treats of the 
winter decoration of flower-beds :—‘ The best 
mode of employing bulbs is in association with 
early-flowering herbaceous plants, such as wall- 
flowers, candy-tufts, arabis, primroses, and other 
such things that are adapted for planting in 
masses and belts, A display of bulbs may be 
heightened in effect by means of a sufficient sur- 
facing of the ground with close growing herba- 
ceous plants that flower early, and an additional 
advantage of employing them is that they serve 
to mark out the lines of the beds, and give them 
a furnished, and therefore useful, appearance 
throughout the early portion of the winter, 
when, as yet, not a crocus or hyacinth or tulip 
has speared through. Generally speaking, very 
little difficulty would be experienced in effecting 
a comely combination; but to carry out any 
good scheme of the kind requires a large stock 
of plants, and to provide them is one feature of 
the method the garden artist must follow.””—— 
A writer in the Leisure Hour says of “The 
Seven Churches of Ireland” :—‘It has been 
affirmed that the early Christianity of Ireland 
came not from the Continent nor from Britain, 
but direct from the East; and there is even a 
legend that St. James visited Ireland after 
having been in Spain. Were this so, there 
might be ground for supposing the early Irish 
Christians to have taken ‘The Seven Churches’ 
of Asia as the model for imitation. . But waiving 
such speculation, it is a curious fact that groups 
of seven churches were in former times common 
throughout Ireland. There are only two such 
sites now celebrated and visited by tourists, 
Glendalough and Clonmacnoise, but in many 
parts I found traces or traditions of the same 
number of churches, even when the actual 
buildings or ruins gave no sign of their existence. 
Clonmacnoise, four or five miles from the Shan- 
non Bridge at Athlone, is the rival of Glenda- 
lough as the site of ‘The Seven Churches,’ but 
at Clonmacnoise there are ruins of many more 
chapels than seven, and two round towers. At 
Scatiery, in County Clare, and at Rattoe, County 
Kerry, are also seven churches. At Kilbarry 
there are remains of three chapels only, and the 
stump of a round tower; yet the neighbours 
speak of ‘the seven churches of Kilbarry.’ 
Tuam, we know from old records, had once 
seven churches, but only one of them survives, 
which is now the Cathedral of St. Mary. Innis. 
cealtra, the holy island of Lough Derg, in Clare, 
is one of the few places where the rains of 
exactly seven chapels, and the usually attendant 
round tower, can be seen. Bat in remote times 
the sacred and symbolic number was common in 
Ireland, even when (as at Clonmacnoise) the 





zeal and piety of builders had added new chapels 
to the original ones.”———According to Nature, 
“Professor Sylvester has recently made a dis. 
covery which is likely to create some interest, not 
only amongst mathematicians, but also amongst 
mechanicians and instrament-makers. By means 
of a sort of lazy tongs, he has succeeded in con- 
verting spherical motion into plane motion, a 
result, we believe, hitherto looked upon as 
unattainable.” 








Biscellanea. 


The Albert Memorial Chapel, Windsor 
Castle.—The marble reredos and bas-reliefs 
intended for the decoration of the east end of 
the Albert Memorial Chapel have just arrived at 
Windsor Castle, having been forwarded from 
Baron Triqueti at Paris, The design of the 
reredos consists of a base and three panels, 
canopied, and surmounted by a Greek cross. 
From the top of the base to the upper part of 
the cross the height is about 13 ft.; the width 
being about 10 ft. The base and ornamental 
work is executed in coloured marbles and 
alabaster. The three panels are sculptured in 
white Sicilian marble, and represent the Resur- 
rection. In the central panel is the fignre of the 
Saviour, rising from the tomb or sepulchre. In 
the right panel a kneeling angel clasps portions 
of the cross; the left panel being occupied by a 
bas-relief of an angel holding in the right hand a 
crown of thorns, and, uplifted in the left, the 
sacramental cup. The inlaid marble panel on 
the left represents the dead Christ being borne 
by Joseph to the burial-place which he had pre- 
pared. The inlaid marble panel to the right 
shows the Saviour lying in a sarcophagus open, 
and partly covered with the grave-clothes, 
while above is the figure of a female kneeling. 


Reopening of the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 
The Chapel Royal, Savoy, which has been 
closed during the last two months for the pur- 
pose of being decorated, and also to admit of twa 
memorial windows being erected, has been re. 
opened. The Rev. Henry White, the chaplain, 
preached in the forenoon, when there was a 
crowded congregation, and some hundreds were 
unable to obtain admission. One of the memorial 
windows—that on the east side of the nave—is 
in commemoration of the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales. The window on the west side is in 
memory of the former chaplain, the Rev. John 
Foster, who died recently. The restoration of 
an interesting memorial has also been effected 
since the closing of the chapel. Bishop Durkeld, 
who resided within the limits of the Savoy in 
the sixteenth century, was buried within the 
chancel of the chapel at that period, and an in. 
scription in Latin, engraved on brass, was placed 
|over his tomb. This brass was missing after 
the fire which took place in the chapel some 
| years ago, and has only recently been discovered. 
| It has again been set in a full-length tombstone 
of black marble, and placed in the chancel over 
Dankeld’s grave. 


Causes of Railway Accidents.—At a meet- 
ing of the King’s-cross branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, Mr. W. 
Bowles, secretary to the North London district, 
said if the society could carry out one of its 
great objects, viz., the shortening of the hours of 
labour, there would be fewer railway accidents. 
Nine out of ten railway accidents were prevent- 
able. The companies had been frequently 
recommended by the Board of Trade and by 
coroners’ juries to adopt the absolute block 
system and interlocking signals, but all these 
would be of little use if the hours of labour of 
railway servants were not reduced, or if engine- 
drivers had to work from fourteen to twenty 
hours at a stretch without getting sleep. We 
hope juries will persist in keeping such dis- 
graceful facts as Mr. Bowles brought forward 
in view in amercing railway companies in 
damages for accidents until their directors are 
compelled to wake up themselves and employ 
waking officials, instead of waking up their 
own and other sleepers with the intolerable 
nuisance of railway whistles ; the unmerciful use 
of which implies that the normal state of their 
signal-men is the sleeping state. 

Marylebone Church.—This church has been 
opened after being closed for a period of two 
months. The internal portion has undergone 
renovation, painting, and artistic decoration 
which were executed by Messrs. Phillips, of 








Baker-street, under the direction of the borough 
surveyor and a committee of inspection. , 
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Lead Water-Pipes.—The outcry against 
lead-pipes has been as loud and as indiscriminate 
in Paris as in London. The action of pure or 
distilled water on lead was shown many years 
ago by Professor Christison at Edinburgh, and 
was first brought under public notice by the 
Builder. Since that time a variety of asser- 
tions have been made and opinions expressed on 
the subject of the action of lead on water, or of 
water on lead, and “counsel has been darkened 
by words without understanding” ; but it seems 
to be an ascertained fact, long since noticed in 
our columns, that water containing carbonate of 
lime, which very generally prevails in potable 
water, so acts on lead as in most cases to pro- 
duce a coating which protects the water from 
the lead and the lead from the water. This 
seems to be the case in Paris; but an inventor 
of tin-lined pipes appears to have created a stir 
against the use of lead water-pipes at all, 
although such pipes are known to have withstood 
the action of Paris water for many years, and 
the council run the risk of being called upon to 
replace something like 1,000 miles of lead. pipes. 
The subject, we hear, is to be referred to the 
Academy of Sciences, which, it is to be hoped, 
will settle the question once for all. 

The Discoveries.—We are glad 
to learn that the trustees of the British Museum 
have directed Mr. Geo. Smith to proceed to the 
scene of his recent labours in Mesopotamia, for 
the purpose of pursuing his researches there. 
However reluctant the trustees might have been 
to undertake the expense of the new researches, 
it was hardly possible for them to shrink from 
it after the liberality evinced by the proprietors 
of the Daily Telegraph. Mr. Smith has read 
two interesting papers before the members of the 
Biblical Archwological Society. The first re- 
lated to fragments of an inscription giving part 
of the chronology from which Mr. Smith believes 
the Canon of Berosus was copied; while the 
second referred to a new fragment of the Assy- 
rian Canon belonging to the reigns of Tiglath. 
Pileser and Shalmaneser, and Mr. Smith states 
that these fragments materially confirm the 
chronology of the Bible. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
expressed his opinion that the inference drawn 
by Mr. Smith was too wide for his premises, but 
he acknowledged that the subject was full of 
interest for the Biblical and archwological 
student. 

Inauguration of Working Men’s Exten- 
sion of Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham.— 
The new out-patient department, or working 
men’s ¢xtension of the Queen’s Hospital, Bir- 
mingham, has been opened by the Mayor in the 
presence of a large company of spectators. In 
the new building now erected there is a large 
room, together with sleeping and sitting rooms, 
for the officers of the institution; and, besides 
that accommodation, there is now at the back a 
mortuary and a laundry, where all the washing 
can be done without being sent off the premises. 
To provide all this, the committee had to expend 
a large sum of money; but the additional 
accommodation will relieve the old hospital to 
such an extent as will allow them to provide from 
eighteen to twenty new beds, so that the whole 
of the cost is not to be charged tothe out-patient 
department. The committee has spent upwards 
of 20,0001., which will include alterations in the 
old building, and of that amount they still want 
the sum of 7,0001. 

The Dock at Pleetwood.—A dock is now in 
course of construction here. Two wells, each 
about 40 ft.deep, have been sunk at the north. 
east and south-west corners of the site of the 
intended dock, and in the latter a steam-pumping 
apparatus has been put down. These wells will 
drain the water from the surrounding land, and 
will be kept clear by pumping. There is now 
on the ground a large quantity of stone, in im- 
mense blocks, from the quarries at Longridge, 
near Preston, and several limekilns are being 
built. The trench for the dock wall will be 17 ft. 
wide, and this part of the undertaking is now in 
P . The foundation will be upon concrete 
14 ft. wide, and will rest upon a bed of fine stiff 
clay ; and the stone wall will be 31 ft. high. The 
dimensions of the dock will be 1,000 ft. long by 
400 ft. wide. The entrance-gates will be 50 ft. 
across; and the depth of water at spring tides 
will be 21 ft. 

A New Town-hall for Hastings.—The 
town council of Hastings have decided to erect 
@ new town-hall, at a cost of 10,000/., and sums 
of 1001., 502., and 251. are to be offered for the 
best designs. A proper town-hall has been long 
needed for Hastings. 








The Cottage Home System for Pau 
Children.—The benefit derived from this 
is being widely recognised. Not only are the chil. 
dren kept in better condition, but the cost; instead 
of being nearly 10s. a week for each child, is 
generally not more than 5s.,or even less. There 
is a movement, however, for the establishment 
of lady visitors and ladies’ committees of in- 
spection. In those places where the greatest 
success has attended the boarding out, it is 
almost invariably found in connexion with the 
watchful supervision of benevolent ladies, as at 
Birmingham, Windermere, Swindon, Dorking, &c. 
At Swindon Union the guardians have appointed 
a ladies’ committee to co-operate with them in 
the oversight of boarded-out girls. The Govern- 
ment, have collaterally set a good example, by 
the appointment of a lady, Mrs. Nassau 
Senior (sister of Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P.), as 
one of the Local Government Board inspectors 
of union schools, &c. 

A Pever-stricken City.—The yellow fever 
has been raging in Memphis for six weeks, and 
the mortality has been dreadful. The deaths have 
already been 1,000, out of a population of 40,000, 
but large numbers of the people fled from the 
city. There were five Roman Catholic priests in 
Memphis, and all remained faithful to the sick 
and dying, and all fell victims to the disease. 
Their places were filled, as fast as they died, by 
Catholic priests from other cities. A large num- 
ber of sisters of charity were indefatigable, and 
some have died at their posts. The fever was 
brought to the city by a sailor. A kind-hearted 
Irishman received him into his house, and cared 
for him, but he died the next day. Good nature 
does a deal of harm in the world. The Irish. 
man and all his family died, and the pestie 
lence spread in all directions. This year Memphis 
has had —— severely, then cholera, and 
now this last And dreadful disease. The city 
resembles London during the great Plague. 

Interesting Archzological Discoveries.— 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, an archzolo. 
gist, has examined three tumuli in the “ Garton 
Slack,’ Wetwang, near Driffield. In these 
tumuli were twelve interments by inbumation, 
and four after cremation. The relics which 
accompanied tkese interments consist of a 
beautiful jet button of large size, a bone pin, 
and two other bone articles of unknown use, a 
dagger-shaped instrument or weapon, 10} in. 
long, made from the left-side human femur. 
There were also found a finely-polished flint 
axe, three flint knives, and many flakes. The 
articles of earthenware brought to light com- 
prise a fine food vase, and a small cup- 
shaped vessel; also four elegantly-formed and 
ornamented drinking-cups, one of which was 
uninjured. 

The Metropolitan Tramways.—The Lon- 
don Tramways Company, which, amongst its 
other routes on the south side of the Thames, 
has a line between Vauxhall and Camberwell. 
green, in connexion with the line between Cam- 
berwell, Peckham, and Greenwich, has just 
opened an extension route over Vauxhall Bridge 
to the Victoria Railway Station, so that the line 
originally contemplated between Pimlico, Peck- 
ham, and Greenwich, is now practically effected. 
There are now three companies in active opera- 
tion,—the London Tramways Company, the 
North Metropolitan Tramway Company, and the 
London Street Tramways Company; and there 
are thus at the present time nearly sixty miles 
of tramway open for traffic in the metropolis, 
with additional lines in course of construction. 


Pire in a Church during Divine Service. 
Trinity Church, Nottingham, has just undergone 
alterations, and while the Bishop Suffragan of 
Nottingham was preaching the opening sermon a 
person entered the edifice, and said the upper 
part was on fire. The vicar hastened to inform 
the preacher, who, without emotion, closed the 
service. The congregation, though not knowing 
the cause of the sudden dismissal, quietly walked 
away. After an investigation it was found that 
the roof had caught fire, owing to the heat of 
the new pipes. The superintendent of the fire- 
brigade was fortunately amongst the congrega- 
tion, and the fire was extinguished before any 
great damage had been done. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—At 
the first meeting of this Society for the Session 
1873-4, which was held on Tuesday, the 11th 
inst., Mr. Hawksley, the President, being in the 
chair, the paper was read on “The Design 
and Construction of Modern Locomotive En. 
gines,” by Mr. John Robinson, C.E., of Man- 
chester. 





W.|/in the Levant Herald mentions the 











Wykham Park, near Banbury, Oxford- 
shire.—Extensive alterations have been com. 
pleted here, the seat of Mr. Wm. Mewburn, in 
removal of the old staircase, and reconstruction 
of a new one, with oak stairs. The entire man- 
sion has undergone renovation and decoration. 
The large dining-hall, drawing-room, music- 
room, library, ordinary dining-room, staircase, 
and bedrooms, having all been treated in various 
styles of art, including a Pompeiian boudoir. 
The builder’s work was executed by Mr. Albert 
Kimberly, of Banbury ; the heating by Messrs. 
Boulting, the gas arrangements by Mr. Roth- 
well, and the decorations by Messrs. Phillips, 
all of London. Messrs. John Tarring & Son, 
were the architects. 

Vandalism at St. Sophia.—A .paragraph 
wanton 
destruction of an inscription found near the 
south-west corner of St. Sophia, where a new 
enclosure is being built. It occupied the left 
corner of the entrance to the courtyard, and was 
valuable—was, for the only part which can 
make the rest intelligible has a knocked of. 
The authorities would perhaps look on the matter 
in a serious light, if they knew the fact that 
what has been destroyed is a name that they 
reverence. Antiquaries complain that improve- 
ments are going on so far and wide over the city 
that within a short time there will be nothing 
left to interest. 

Eltham, Kent.—The foundation-stone of a 
new church at Eltham was laid on Friday last, 
by Sir C. H. Mills, bart., M.P. for West Kent, in 
the presence of the Lord Bishop of Rochester 
and a large assembly. The church is to be 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, after the old 
church, which, upon the completion of the new 
one, is to be taken down. The execution of the 
works has been entrusted to Mr. James G. 
Naylar, of Rochester, from the designs of Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield, M.A. The quantities were 
prepared by Messrs. Gardiner, Son, & Theobald. 
This is the third church, besides church schools, 
which Mr. Naylar has erected at Eltham within 
the last six years. 

Thornhill Obelisk, Stalbridge. — Mr. 
Boucher, of Thornhill House, has restored to 
the sight of the inhabitants of the neighbour. 
hood the form of an object well known to their 
fathers,—the obelisk which they called ‘ Thorn- 
hill Spire,’—a memorial of a Dorset worthy, 
Sir James Thornhill, who built it to the 
memory of George II. and Queen Caroline. 
Nearly the whole of it some years ago fell down, 
as we believe, from the force of astorm. Mr. 
Boucher has, now entirely rebuilt it of Box 
stone, the whole being solid throughout, instead 
of, as formerly, filled up with rubbish. 


of a Jewish School at Bucharest. 
On the 26th ult. a Jewish school was opened in 
Bucharest, according to the Jewish Chronicle. 
The school was founded by private initiative, 
chiefly of the late M. and Madame Jacob Lebal, 
who bequeathed 22,700 francs for its foundation. 
About 44,000 francs were received from other 
sources. The school contains six classes, in 
which nearly 900 pupils have to be taught. This 
will be giving no less than about 100 pupils to 
each class. The inauguration was presided over 
by General Tell, minister of public instruction 
and worship. 

Paper as a Material.—The use 
of paper as a substitute for wood in the con- 
struction of railway carriages has long been 
known, but the use to which this material can 
be put seems now to be without limit. The 
Journal of the Society of Arts says there is a 
paper church actually existing near Bergen, 
which is capable of containing about 1,000 
people. It is circular within, and octagonal 
without. The relievos outside, and the statues 
inside, the roof, the ceiling, are all of papier 
maché, rendered waterproof by saturation in 
vitriol, lime-water, whey, and white of egg. 


Buried Alive in a Sewer.— While a number 
of men were engaged cutting a sewer at Barrow, 
on Saturday, a fall of earth took place, and two 
of the excavators were buried beneath some 
8 ft. of sand and clay. The sewer had been cut 
to a depth of 10 ft., and considerable time 
elapsed before the labourers who witnessed the 
accident could get at their unfortunate comrades, 
Life was then extinct. 

The Royal Literary Fund.—The King of 
the Belgians has again sent a donation of 1001. 
to this admirable institution. This munificent 
and thoughtful act on the part of His Majesty 


will be widely appreciated, 
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Pier for Sandown.— Some public- 
spirited gentlemen have started the idea of ob- 
ee pier for this rising watering-place, and, 
this idea, intend applying for a Provisional 
Order during the ensuing month to confer on 
the promoters the necessary powers. It is pro- 
posed that the pier shall start from the Battery- 
road slipway, and will extend across the foreshore 
into the sea a distance of 700 ft., which will give 
a fine promenade for visitors, and make a secure 
landing-place for steamers and boats. 


4 Caution to gr reer a TG Leeds - 
pendiary magistrate has given judgment in the 
case in which the Leeds prttentare 9 proceeded 
against an owner of house property in the 
borough for building a larger number of back-to- 
back houses in one block, and thereby leaving 
less space vacant, than the Local Improvement 
Act of 1872 allowed. Mr. Bruce decided that 
the buildings were contrary to the law, and 
ordered them to be demolished, but granted a 
case for appeal. Costs were allowed in the case. 


Statue of Sir John Burgoyne.—It has 
now been fully decided that the memorial by 
the corps of Royal Engineers of their late dis- 
tinguished officer, Field-Marchal Sir John Bur. 
goyne, shall take the form of a statue, which 
will be placed near Whitehall. Mr. Foley, the 
sculptor, has been entrusted with the work. 
About 1,000. have been contributed towards 
the fund by the officers and men of the late 
Field-Marshal’s corps. 


A Lutheran Church in Jerusalem.—The 
excavations having been completed on the plot 
of land in Jerusalem assigned by the Sultan as a 
present to the German Crown Prince on the 
occasion of the opening of the Suez Canal, the 
buildings in connexion with the proposed 
Lutheran Church, for which the land is intended 
as a site, will shortly be begun. The block of 
buildings is to include a Lutheran Church, a 
school, and a parsonage. The designs have been 
prepared by Professor Adler. 

Roots in Drain-pipes.—Mr. Mechi says,— 

“ An agricultural friend assured me (when dis- 
cussing the filling up of drain-pipes by the roots 
of trees or plants) that where the drain-pipes 
have been well coated with gas-tar, there is no 
risk of choking with roots; for the roots turn 
away from the tar, evidently sensible of their 
danger. I hope this hint may prove useful ; for 
I know that no spring drain is safe near trees, 
fences, or even strong-rooted weeds.” 


Sewer Accident in Hereford.—In the ex- 
eavation for the new flood culvert in Friars- 
street, Hereford, which is being made by Mr. 
James Bowers, the contractor, a labourer has 
been killed by a fall of earth, which buried and 
crushed him to death. There had been a good | ar 
deal of rain, which was believed to have loosened 
the sides of the excavation. The city surveyor 
and the coroner’s jury exonerated the contractor, 
and the jury gave a verdict of accidental death. 


The Statue of Prince Albert on the 
Holborn Viaduct.—In answer to a question in 
the Court of Common Council, it was stated that 
it is intended to unveil the statue of Prince 
Albert on the Holborn Viaduct on Monday, the 
24th inst. 














TENDERS 
For rebuilding the Chequer Ball Inn, Wolverhampton, 
for Mr. J —— ng Mr. John Cotton, architect ;-— 
COINS nsernncientanesntomapalactppteti £1,522 0 O° 
Weleon 1,429 0 0 
Collins 1,342 0 0 
Gough (accepted) ....corsrssccsnee 1,300 0 0 


Exclusive of plumbing and painting. 





For erecting grocer’s warehouse at Longford, Conemtian 
exclusive of cast-iron girders, for Mr. Masser. Mr. John 
Cn, architect 

nsor 






































batt a “a $$ 
tt 00 
Nelson 311 0 0 
MID: srinvevn cnninannnaaslaetviceds 307 0 0 
Be 2380 0 0 
Ward wees sopamsionbsactaogenansnee 250 0 0 
For and alterations to Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Princess- 
street, Messrs, Allen & Co, Mr. H, Cotton, 
architect :~ 
Cross + £269 0 0 
Thoms 260 0 0 
Temple & Foster . 248 0 0 
Harris, 219 0 0 
For houses and shops, Dalston, for Messrs. Puckerid 
& Nephew. Mr. Joseph Tanner, architect : co ” 
Turner & Son. £3,590 0 @ 
Devereux 3,334 0 0 
Marr 3,200 0 0 
Larke 170 0 0 
Mustoe & Son sesees oneerceocoesseeons 3048 15 0 























For rebuilding two ézeling -houses and shops, Silver- 
street, Bedford, for Mr. J. 8. Peacock, Mr. John Usher, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Sp £1,329 9 0 
Corby 1,233 11 0 
Moore 195 0 0 
Richards 1,19% 0 0 
Cunvin 1,160 0 0 

ull . 1,123 0 0 
Carter (accepted) 1,068 0 0 








apting new schools in Church- 
Portsmouth School Board. 
. Quantities by Mr. C. M 


For wuts and co 


sor Teac 8 


Houghton :— 




















Burbidge £6,320 0 0 
Light 300 0 0 
III ssccicnrcninccsssabbcscchicamiioebboad 6,810 0 0 
Smith 5,68e 0 0 
Evans 5,670 0 0 
Ward 5,625 0 0 
UUW coke casciisuioecsdiatvatiigetoinees 5,606 0 0 
Barnes (too late)............ see 5,600 0 0 
Morey, jun. (accepted)...... sree 5,518 0 O 





For the erection of cow-sheds, root and corn stores, at 
the Industrial Schools, Leavesden, Woodside, Herts, for 
the Panton of the poor of the parish of St. Pancras :— 





























£918 0 0 
Blott ...... 798 0 0 
Wi 720 0 0 
Chalk ee ee 
For additions to present schools at Tettenhall, Mr. J.B. 
Veall, architect :— 
Lovatt 
Higham 32515 O 
Allen 298 16 0 
Collins 276 10 0 
GROWOR  ccccinsedccccccssdbhcectinivenaits 260 0 0 
Gongh 6 (teo oo SOME sintaisbdiibsaoal . 247 0 0 
235 0 9 





For new schools at Tettenhall Wood, for ninety-fo' 
boys =—— seventy girls, Mr, J. R, hoe architect :— 




















1,008 0 0 

Collins 923 9 6 
Higham 922 14 2 
Cockerill 886 15 0 
en 849 15 0 
GOURD. siicsiienosesnsiscomntinisonniol . 89 00 
Horsman ( ed) » 82000 
Gough (too me) nusananaaneatiorte . 70 0 0 


For Church school at a, for sixty children. 
Mr, Veall, architect :— Finohbeld, . 














igham £600 0 0 
Lovatt 579 0 0 
Cockerill 516 10 0 
Groves 493 0 0 
Gough (t00 late)......ccccerssessesores 483 10 0 
Horsman (aceepted) .......ce0ese0+00 . 40 00 





For new schcol and residence at Kingswood. Mr.Veall, 
architect :— 














Lovatt £760 0 0 
Horsman 650 0 0 
— 625 0 0 

603: 0 0 
psa ope, = At a SS 





For tower and = to 8t. John’s —_. Reading 
—oOKT Mr. W. A. Dixon, archi’ 


* 23,500 0° @ 


Oneeee ceccesessvoensere 





For alterations, Garm House, Mr. W. A. Dixon, 
hitect :— 
Niblett & Sons............. sesteeneeane 0S 


For warehouses, Gresham-street, for Messrs. Bartrun 
Bearer. Mr. W. A. Dixon, architect i— 
1CkS & BangQA......00000s.ncrecsccoces £2,700 @ 0 


For pulling down and rebuilding No. by Bond-street, 
Brighton, for Mr. H. Cozens. Me. B. H, Nunn, arehi- 
tect :— 











Lynn & Son ..ssssevee navman 0 @ 
Patching & Webber .......... ees. 1,629 0 0 
Parsons 950 © 0 
Newnham 928 © 0 
Lockyer 800 @ 0 








For the erection of a villa a a stable at Elstree, 











for Mr. F. Jones. Mr. setae 
Manley & Rogers.... a 0 0 
Kelley & Bros, .....c..cs00ss000 meresee 2:175 00 
865 0 0 
Walton 1,829 0 0 
Dumfers 1,645 0 0 
Hill 1,588 0 0 








For ornamental farm buildings, Reading, for Mr. Robert 
Toomer. Mr. W. A. Sia Ae 
Wheeler & - £700 0 0 


Sons 
Per the mere of public-house and ge in Rice- 
for Mr. Boves, Messrs. T. E. Murray & 
G. i. Thomas, 
Exeavator, Bricklayer, and Mason, 
n £540 
Shaw 


re ry 








Be 


z SC ©2602 ces so 





orp and Joiner, 

wom & Coo! 

W am & Mason... rcrrssserceres 
Slating and Plastering. 

£200 


eteeeee 


Sereweeereecceceesees 




















For the erection of six villa residences 


BE 
2 





Colwyn. Messrs. T, E. M * 
aan Be. urray & G 
Roberts £3, 





s 





For villa residence at Hampstead Hill a +. fi 
Dr. Ss Mr. John pr ey Quantities by 
Mr, Thacker :— 

















House.. Stables. Conservatory, 
0 ...4325 0 ,..£230 9 
Om M1 0 ww MO 0 
On ae ee wae oS 
0... 82 0... 210 @ 
ee O ww. 217 0 
Sh ne See oe 2. 8 
0 .. 300 0 ... 19 @ 
DIT. ciiscesiescosonn 3,300 0 ... 275 0 ... 211 oO 
Keast & Co.......00 Ow. 810 0... 210 @ 
Simpson & 3,165 0 . 283 @ .. 167 0 
RE 3,144 0 ... 275 0 195 0 
Jobling & Co....... 3,100 0 ... 260 0 181 6 
dsapdipcdbaih ae 9,089 0 .. 245 0 .. 164 0 
Niblett & Son...... 3,000 0 ... 300 0 ... 200 6 
Robbins & Co....... 2,809 0 .. 280 0... 170 0 
For Roman Catholie schools, Wallington Grove, Lower 
Sydenham. Mr, C. G. Wray, Quantities by 
essrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— 
Perry & Co. £695 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Oo,..reccorssscssecee 676 0 O° 
Merritt & Ashby ........ ee 0eeressossaceos 668 0 0 
Bullivant 650 0 0 
Richards 639 9 0 
ins & Co. ( pted) 615 0 0 








For Roman Catholic schools and teacher's residence, 


Burton Park, Petworth, Sussex. Mr. C. G. Wray, exchi- 
tect, Quantities by Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— 
Extra for Fareham 
Brick Faci 
MOPECY ovssvsversecsesiceses £950 0 0 ..... .£70 0 
Whiteomb & fon... 905 0 0 rise - 700 
Peskett & Taylor...... 855 0 0 ...... 000 
PUIG ach cessesicdegecss 668 9 1%...... 10 0 0 
__ ROOT COT ecco TUR DO uuccee 93 0 0 
Wright Brothers, 
Goodchild ..,....0+« oe FEB OO cere — & & 
MRI decicel Hincacscorebe Tae OO visces 1200 
Goddard & Sons*...... 694 0 0 23 00 





For the earthwork in the formation of new roads at 
Park, Messrs, Cross & Wells, 





























surveyors :— 
God £1,900 10 0 
Weave & Bon .....cccccsscosceccoovsceee 1,895 0 0 
Wi am, Bros, .....0... cintbenpiand 1,770 00 
Haw’ 1,728 12 0 
Bull... 1,582 15 0 
Gardner ... 1,550 0 0 
Goodair 1,446 00 
Potter 1,44 0 0 
Symonds - 1,360 0 0 
Longhurst (accepted) 1,150 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Northfleet Chimney Shaft——Several further communications 
on this subject will have consideration in our next. 

G. T. C. hall be put in hand).—G. W. (we are unable to advise 
correspondents as to their private requirements).—T. D. (thanks for 
good intentions).—P. R. (opening should be deducted).—R. M.—B.— 
F.G.H.—C.C.H—J.M. R—J G. E—W.H. P.—T. F.P.—H. H— 
F.&Co.—J. E. G.—Amicua—8.—W. A. D.—Mr. W.—B. F.—Mrs, 8.— 
8. & Son.—W. G. &.—T. P.—M. & T.—Mr. D.—T. B —J. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public m®etings, rests of course with the authors. 








Bath and other Building Stones 
Of best quality. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Q en and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. 


STONE BROTHERS, 
Bath Stone Merchants, 
supply direct from their own Quarries :— 
Box Grounp, Corsuam Down, 
Fartzich Down, Compe Down, 
AND Stoke GRounp. 

Prices on application at Bath-stone Office, Bath. 
London Depét, G.W.R. Mileage Station, Paddington. 
Stone Dressings prepared sais ler indo, [Apvr.] 
The Late Fire at 70, Grosvenor-street.— 
In consequence of the above unfortunate occur- 
rence, Messrs. MAYER & CO. have REMOVED 
to 37, CONDUIT-STREET daring rebuilding of 
their premises. As all their objects are manufac. 
tured in Munich, and a large part of their stock 
having been saved, they are able to continue basi- 
ness as usual, and invite i of their 

stained glass, statuary, church furnitare, &c. 











Bills of Specifications, &c., 

eae ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 

pe Boerne gases 8.W., with and 
punctuality. and 


Traced, or  tiepaglied~ [Apvr. ; 


Ps 0 CHARLES OCOLUNCE SO PALENLD 
os ((OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
Manufacturers, 
MICHELMORE & REAP, 
36, Borough Bead, bo London, 8 om. 


Illustrated Sheet on application, Discount 
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